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Dealers 
Hail New 
Turkey 
Pack 


Exclusive 
Representatives 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Much jubilation was expressed sively in the metropolitan area by Russell Whaley, 
among retailers here at the arrival of holiday supplies Inc., 11 Harrison Street, New York City. 
of turkeys in the newly perfected packings sponsored Among those to whom credit should be given for 
by the Department of Agriculture. Shipments of birds _ this development is Thomas W. Heitz, Room 2932, 
came through from Colorado, Utah and Nebraska in South Building, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
marvelous condition, to the delight of the receivers. ington, D. C. He is cooperating actively with grow- 
The features of the new method are as follows. A €fS associations in 15 states and is heartily pleased 
clever crate has been developed, the top of which is With the finer standard of turkey that is coming 
hinged and has open spaces between the slats for through as a result. The railroads also report a 
circulation of air. This crate is lined throughout with marked decrease in spoilage and freight claims. 
five sheets of 30 Ib. printed Patapar. Birds are packed 


tightly together to eliminate bruising while in transit; 
and finally crates are stacked in the car with wooden 
strips under each end to provide for circulation of 


cold dry air all through the car. The brand illustrated THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
in the photograph is White Mountain—sold exclu- Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pa. 





UNIFORM CUBES 


Produced with maximum speed at 


minimum production cost—with a 


“BUFFALO” 
FAT CUTTER 


NSTALL a “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter if you 

want to cut up uniform cubes of pork fat, 
cooked tongue and cooked meats, quickly and 
with least possible waste, in making 


Blood Sausage 
Mortadella 


Head Cheese 


Bologna 
—and other sausage specialties 


This latest improved machine will do as 
much work as five (5) men can do by hand. 


One knife furnished with cutter for %4-inch 
cubes. Extra knife heads furnished to cut %- 
inch and 14-inch cubes. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND LIST OF USERS 


JOHAN E. SMITHS SONS CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Emerald Ave., Phone Boulevard 9020 
Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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‘The work of the Lubrication Engineer.’ « “‘Dig- 
ging out the roots of a problem.’’ « “Do you use 
too many lubricants?’’ « ‘‘A physician’s knowledge 
is as important as his medicine...’ « ‘‘Where shall 
we look to find the cost of lubrication?’’ « “‘Measur- 
ing the value of Lubrication Engineering . . .’’ 


his value to You 


Lubrication Engineering searches for the most 
efficient and economical lubricant for the particular 
operation, recommends better application methods, 
aims to reduce total cost. The lubrication engineer, 
himself, must be something of a detective. He knows 
from the outset that the apparent cause of trouble 
may not always be the real one. His work is inter- 
esting—particularly interesting to those who can 


A few lines from the closing paragraphs challenge 
the imagination—How much can the free services 
of a lubrication engineer be worth?— ‘“‘. . . Achieved 
a 75% reduction—lubrication costs at a paper mill 

. salvaged 1,374 gallons of oil in thirty days at 


use him to lower their operating costs. 


Engineers of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
have drawn a “‘self-portrait’”—they’ve prepared for 
you, in booklet form, a little “‘introduction”’ to this 


one power plant . . . worked a saving of $20,000 a 
year at another .. .”’ 

Send for a complete copy of this informative paper. Use 
the coupon below. State also any other specific lubrica- 


type of service—‘‘The Lubrication Engineer — 
his value to you.’’ It is really an 
interesting glimpse at this whole new 
profession. It tells how you can make 
more of your contacts with these highly 
trained men. Scan these subheads from the 
complete booklet: Ww 


tion problems in which you are particularly interested. 


Standard Engineers offer you 
their advice without obliga- 
tion, on any particular lu- 
brication problem. Use the 
services of these trained men. 
Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 
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The Lubrication Engineer has developed a special 


technique in his service to the Meat Packing Industry. 
The vital importance of preventing product con- 
tamination has required the perfection of special 
lubricants and special application methods. Informa- 
tion is available covering the specific lubrication 
broblems involved. State the problems in which you 
Gre particularly interested. 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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In This Issue 


SAUSAGE—It Pays to Stick to Quality 
DOG FOOD—What Packer Should Know About It 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT SUPPLIES—Their Relation to Meat 
Prices Discussed by Trade Leader 


CORN-HOG EXPANSION—AAA Plans Increase for 1935 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—Supreme Court Rules Con- 
gress Can’t Delegate Its Power to Others.. 


President Asks for 8% Billion Budget.... 
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WHAT GOES ON IN YOUR SMOKEHOUSE 











TAYLOR 
SMOKEHOUSE RECORDER 
will tell you 


| ‘pied packers realize, even to- 


day, that poor quality and 


unusual shrinkage may be the 
direct cause of temperature vari- 
ations. To meet this condition 
that is costing packers thousands 
of dollars, Taylor developed this 
modern Smokehouse Recorder to 
take the secrecy out of meat 


smoking. 


It protects meat quality—gives 
better, and more uniform shrink- 
age—and reduces smoking costs. 
This accurate recorder will show 
you instantly when the tempera- 


ture begins to waver bevond the 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


safety zone. And you can correct 
the condition without delay and 


maintain quality. 


This thermometer has been 
called the most practical, efficient 
and economically operated in- 
strument ever designed for this 
special work. Its one-piece, die- 
cast aluminum case is dust-, mois- 
ture-, and fume-proof. The spe- 
cial armor for its tubing, and its 
18-8 stainless steel bulb resist 


corrosive action. Every day the 











10-inch chart provides a clear 
written record of what went on 


in your smokehouse. 


A letter or card will bring vou 
full information about the Tay- 
lor Smokehouse Recorder. Or, if 
you wish, ask to have a Taylor 
representative call. He’ll be glad 
to explain this instrument and 
show you how to put it to work 
to get best results. Write: Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and FLOW 


INSTRUMENTS 
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DICTIONARY OF 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


FOR THE 


CRINKLED GOLD STANDARD: « 


strong white wrapping, elastic, for hinds, fores, 


rounds, rumps. 


D-O-K: a general utility sheet, ideal for 
lining boxes of offal for shipment fresh or for 
the freezer; also a wonderful sheet for wrapping 
green hams and bellies for the freezer. Also 


poultry box liner. Odorless. 


FREEZERBURN: for wrapping green hams 


and bellies for the freezer. Meets Requirements 


of B. A. |. for box liners for trimmings for the 
freezer. Gives 100% protection; has finest 


record of any paper ever made for freezer use. 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCH- 
MENT: a pure, white, odorless paper, 
grease-proof, that will not go to pieces in cold 
or boiling water, or in salt or vinegar pickle. 
USED FOR: all fresh, pickled, salted or other- 
wise cured meats; for all smoked and cooked 
meats; for butter and margarine; for poultry 


wrappers and poultry box liners. 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Crinkled Parchment: for Ham Jackets, 
in cooked ham retainers; barrel covers over 
heads of slack barrels, liners for back-pack sweet 
pickle meats, liners for cotton and burlap sacks 


of frozen and dry salt meats. 


Special Lard Liner Parchment: for 
liners of lard and shortening cartons up to and 
including 2 Ibs. 


Super Lard Liner Parchment: for 


liners of lard and shortening cartons over 2 lbs. 


W-H-P (WHITE HAM PAPER): 


a very white, pliable, opaque, grease-proof 
sheet for sausage and cooked hams, and smoked 


meats. 


WHITE OILED: for wrapping fresh pork; 


for between-layer sheets for sausage in cartons. 
A treated paper (with pure mineral oil). 


WUN DER BAR: (Genuine Grease-proof) 


for wrapping smoked meats, cooked hams, sau- 
sage items. 





AY» 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT (KALAMAZOO COUNTY) MICHIGAN 
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G-E extraction 
turbines for 
mechanical drive 
will save you money 


) 3 Y INSTALLING a small G-E extraction turbine for driving a pump, a 


fan, or similar machine, you can easily make real savings in fuel cost. 


The extracted steam performs a double service. First, it produces power by 
passing through part of the turbine; then, on being extracted from an interme- 


diate stage, it provides a constant-pressure source of steam for process or 
heating. 


General Electric manufactures a complete range of sizes of extraction turbines 


to meet almost any requirements of steam demand or power output. A G-E tur- 


bine specialist will gladly explain the advantages of G-E turbines and assist you . 


in selecting the proper unit for your requirements. For particulars, call the 


nearest G-E office or write to General Electric, Dept. 6G-201, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


PUMPS 

FANS 
COMPRESSORS 
BLOWERS 

LINE SHAFTS 
GENERATORS 





Salt advice that can be 
UNBIASED 














N MEAT PACKING salt is important for its own 
flavor, its ability to bring out other flavors, and 
its power to preserve. So important is salt that differ- 
ent producers of foods naturally have different ideas 
about the best type to use and the best way to use it. 


International produces all types and grades, and 
so can be unbiased in its recommendations to you. 
This company’s main interest is to recommend the 
type or grade of salt which experience proves to be 
the best for your products and operating methods. 


That is one of the chief functions of the Interna- 
tional Salt Research Laboratory—to help industry 
improve quality or lower costs by the correct use of 


the right salt. The advice of this Laboratory is avail- 
able to users of salt at no cost or obligation. With 
the cooperation of this advisory service you may be 
able to find a more economical grade of salt, or 
one that will improve results at no increase in cost. 


Whatever your need for salt may be, you will find 
it in the products of International—and in a quality 
and purity your specifications require. The one best 
salt for you to use is the one that gives you the 
best results. The one best place to find it is among 
the products of a company with the resources, 
experience and character to maintain the quality in 
salt your product ought to have. 


At the National Canners’ Association Annual Convention, Jan. 13-19, in 
Chicago, visit International Salt Headquarters, at the Palmer House. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Boston, Mass.* Baltimore, Md.* Pittsburgh, Pa. * Newark, N. J. 
New York, N.Y.* Richmond, Va. * Atlanta, Ga. * New Orleans, La. * Cincinnati, Ohio * St. Louis,Mo. REFINERIES: 


Watkins Glen, N. Y.* Ludlowville, N.Y. * Avery Island, La. 


MINES: Retsof, N. Y. * Detroit, Mich. * Avery Island, La. 
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EQUIPMENT 
UNEXCELLED 
for EITHER 
EDIBLE or IN- 
EDIBLE REN- 
DERING. 


















LET US SHOW YOU 

HOW OUR LOW TEM- 

PERATURE PROCESS 
will 

Justify the installation re- 

gardless of the Age of the 

present equipment. 









° Improve Color and Qual- 


ity of Fats and Crack- 















Can be easily 
























s avail- lings. 
With adapted to your 
' b present build- Reduce your Power Bill 
a : 50%. 
salt, or Ings. % ; 
Reduce your Rendering 
in Cost. , 

° Time. 
ee SAVE STEAM 
quality Pays 25% to 33% q 
ne best dividends. Reduce maintenance. 


you the 
among 
SOULCES, 
ality in 
No. 1,966,181 


Other Patents Pending 


NY 


Week ending January 12, 1935 




















“hike a Warrior’s Shield? 


Sharp arrows and spears fly against the shield— 
only to fall harmlessly to the ground. They can’t 
penetrate that wall of steel. 


Cold air currents thrust themselves viciously at 
hams and bellies wrapped in H.P.S. Freezerwrap 
—and neither can they penetrate that protective 
covering! 

H.P.S. Freezerwrap is a tough, sturdy sheet that 
prevents freezerburns. It’s airtight, prevents 
dehydration, insures the quality of hams and 
bellies through the most severe conditions of re- 
frigeration. 


May we send samples? 


H. P. Smita PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 W.37h st. asl CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RAGUE POWDER 





; 
“See 


oa aa. 
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Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


A Mechanical Mix 


Prague Powder 
Always Uniform 











MADE IN AMERICA 


The Safe, Fast Cure 


**America’s Perfect Cure”’ 


PRAGUE POWDER is not a Mechanical Mixture 


The elements used are fused so as to change the char- 
acter of the Nitrites and the Nitrates. 


We call your attention to an “Aged Flavor” in a “short 
time cure.” 


A A Homogeneous 
SOLID CURING CURING 


CRYSTAL Registered COMPOUND 


Made Under pe of Dependable 
GRIFFITH’S oo Character 


The “quality cure” and the “tasty flavor” will increase your 
Smoked Meat Sales 


A Genuine Cure 


A Choice Breakfast Bacon 


A flavor that pleases. A color that holds. Ready 11% 
days to the pound. 


The “quality cure” and the “tasty flavor” will 
increase your Bacon sales. 


A Good Resolution for 1935 


“USE PRAGUE POWDER” 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Week ending January 12, 1935 





Classify Your Cleaning Jobs 
For Better Results 








Delicate 


Finishes 

















| Plated, Polished 
or Painted | 
Surfaces 








Greasy 





Surfaces 








Examples 


Fibre Floors 
Motor Trucks 
Salesmen’s Cars 
Rubber Tile Floors 
|_ Varnished Surfaces, ete. 











Even hard wear will not damage 
delicate finishes as rapidly as im- 
proper soaps. Providing and 
maintaining fine finishes costs 
money —they should be pro- 
tected. 


LUSTRO SOAP is guaranteed 
not to harm the mast delicate 
surface. It will restore the original 
finish, quickly and with the least 
effort. 





Examples 


Plated Metal 
Painted or Plain Wood 
Painted Walls & Floors 
Polished Tile or Marble 

etc., etc., etc. 














For certain cleaning jobs washing 
powder is bést—and LIGHT- 
HOUSE ‘Washing Powder is 
preferred. It contains no abrasive 
or material which can scratch or 
mar the surface, yet it cleans 
thoroughly, efficiently, with less 
labor. 


NOTE: Where some abrasive 
action is desired—as on plain 
metals, plain tiles, porcelain fix- 
tures, etc., etc.—LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser should be used. 


Examples 


Plant Floors ° 
Cutting Tables 
Killing Floors 
Garage Floors 











étc., etc., etc. 


= ad 


Every packer is faced with the 
difficult task of keeping greasy 
surfaces clean and realizes the 
difficulties of the work. Wise 
packing plant executives use 
ROYAL Washing Powder which 
is almost straight alkali, but con- 
tains just enough soap to lightly 
lather on thin films of grease 
without becoming too soapy in 
heavy grease and increasing 
cleaning difficulties. 

/ r 
ROYAL 


WASHING 
POWDER 








r 





Armours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


"| WASHING POWDER | 





~ 








ARMOUR 488 COMPANY Industrial Soap Division 1355 W. 3ist Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Does It Pay to Stick to Quality? 


Packer Lost Trade When He Added No. 2 Sausage 
Doubled Volume When He Went Back to No. 1 


““\UALITY is remembered long after price is 


forgotten.” 


This is a fact one packer learned in connection 


with his sausage business. Urged 
by retail customers to make a 
product to meet competition, this 
packer added a No. 2 sausage to 
his line, designed to sell at a 
price. 

As a result he reduced his 
total sausage volume instead of 
increasing it! 

What was to be done? The 
decision was to go back to one 
grade—the quality grade. Not 
only was lost volume regained, 
but total volume increased! 


Where a packer or sausage 
manufacturer has established a 
reputation for quality product, 
many consider it a questionable 
practice to manufacture a second 
grade. 


Consumer Reaction to Sausage 
Grades 


It is recognized that not all 
consumers can pay top price for 
Sausage. It is also recognized 
that a tasty and wholesome sau- 
Sage can be made to sell at a 
price. However, consumers ac- 
customed to a top grade would 
rather have less of this grade, if 
a reduced budget demands it, 
than more quantity and a less 
desirable product. 


In practically every sales area there are markets 


catering to every level of buying power. 


Sausage Ups and Downs 















































1. WHEN SUCHER MADE ONLY No. 1. 


2. WHEN HE ADDED A No. 2 GRADE. 
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3. WHEN HE RETURNED TO No. 1 ONLY. 


There is the market that supplies the buyer who 


demands quality with little at- 
tention to price, so long as this 
is reasonably in line; there is the 
market catering to a large class 
of buyers of medium income who, 
while they must watch their 
pennies, are willing to pay a fair 
price for good quality. 

And then there is the class of 
markets designed to sell only to 
low income groups. It is in the 
last group of markets only that 
a packer or sausage manufac- 
turer with an established repu- 
tation for quality products can 
take a chance on marketing a 
second grade sausage. 


When Sausagemaker Suffers 


Most buyers are attracted by 
a price inducement, and that is 
what packers, sausage manufac- 
turers and retailers think about 
when they manufacture and sell 
product at a price. They forget 
the other side of the picture, 
which is that the consumer will 
expect in that lower-priced prod- 
uct the same quality that usu- 
ally distinguishes a sausage for 
which a higher price is asked. 

This may not seem logical, but 
it is a fact. When the quality 
is not evident, all sausage made 





QUALITY CAUGHT THE CONSUMER’S EYE. 
At a food show held in Dayton, O., the Chas. Sucher Packing Co. exhibited a refrig- 


erated case of quality sausage and cooked meat specialties. 


Surrounding it were 


packaged products manufactured and distributed by the company. No No. 2 product 


was shown. 


Not only the meats and lard, but the sausage as well, was reputed to 


have “A flavor you'll favor.” Recognition that quality is a dominant factor over 
price was given in a placard which stated “Quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten.” 


by that particular producer is penal- 
ized. 

This was the experience which the 
Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O., 
is frank enough to admit. For years 
this company had been known for its 
high quality products. The name 
“Sucher” on a package meant that the 
product was first-class in every respect. 

The company, which operates in a 
fairly limited territory surrounding its 
plant, specializes in sausage in addition 
to other pork products. It has not 
found it necessary to merchandise in- 
tensively, its reputation among consum- 
ers for quality being sufficient to dis- 
pose of all of the plant’s sausage pro- 
duction. 


Dealers Demanded No. 2 Grade 


Some time back, because of demand 
of retailers for sausage to meet price 
competition, Sucher decided against its 
better judgment to add a second grade 
of sausage to its line. 

At that time the company was selling 
about 60,000 Ibs. of quality sausage per 
week at prices that left a fair margin 
of profit. When its second grade of 
products came on the market, however, 
the reaction of customers was almost 
immediately noticeable. Sales of both 
grades of sausage immediately began 
to decline and kept on the down grade 
until weekly production was only 30,000 
Ibs. 

At this point the company decided the 
experiment had gone far enough. Manu- 
facture of the second grade of sausage 
was discontinued, and the company re- 
turned to its original policy of making 
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only one grade—the best—and asking 
and getting for this a price sufficient 
to leave a fair margin of profit. 


More Than Regained Old Volume 


Just as sales began to drop off when 
a second grade of sausage was placed 
on the market, so they began to increase 
when only the quality grade was offered. 
From a low of 30,000 Ibs. weekly at 
that time, volume grew until it reached 
a high of 80,000 lbs., in the neighbor- 
hood of which it is at the present time. 

The old volume of 60,000 lbs. was re- 
gained and passed without the use of 
any advertising or special merchandis- 
ing effort. This fact is interesting as 
indicating consumer reaction to quality 
in sausage products. 

Although quality sausage bearing the 
company name was available, the con- 
sumer backed away from all Sucher 
sausage as soon as she learned the com- 
pany was producing a grade other than 
the No. 1. But she quickly came back 
when she knew she was to get the old 
reliable. 


Dealers Did Not Play Fair 


“When we started making No. 2 sau- 
sage,” says Louis A. Sucher, ““we no- 
ticed that our output was reduced con- 
siderably. This was because the dealer 
would buy our No. 2 product and sell it 
for No. 1 to his customers, who would 
come back and ask whose brand it was. 
The dealer would‘say it was Sucher’s, 
and naturally this had a tendency to 
reduce our sales. 


“Our No. 1 product had always had 
a fine reputation, and we didn’t like to 


lose it. So we stopped making the No, 
2, and in six weeks time our volume had 
returned to the old basis. Later it 
increased beyond what it had been, 
because we were making only No. 1 
sausage. If we ever go back to making 
No. 2 it will be because of the cheap 
product which is now being shipped into 
our territory. But we will think a long 
time before we do it.” 


Some of the quality sausage products, 
as well as wrapped and packaged meats 
and lard manufactured and distributed 
by the Sucher company, are shown in 
the accompanying illustration of a food 
show display. The mammoth sausage 
on the top of the case weighed 51 lbs, 
and was used as a drawing card. A 
large placard inside the case states a 
fact learned by hard experience—“Qual- 
ity is remembered long after the price 
is forgotten.” 


A Story from the South 


From the South comes a story similar 
to that of the Sucher company. 

A manufacturer specializing in fresh 
and smoked sausages decided a little 
more than a year ago that he would put 
a No. 2 sausage on the market. He felt 
there was a place for it in his sales ter- 
ritory. Others were marketing such 
product there and he was eager to have 
his share of the business. This manu- 
facturer says in a letter to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“You will recall a year or more ago 
we wrote you relative to putting out a 
second-grade sausage. This we did last 
spring, but now we find that it has 
almost killed our best grade, and we 
are at a loss to know where to start 
to bring our volume of quality product 
back again. 

“One Monday our salesman was in @ 
store when a customer asked for sau- 
sage. The merchant told her he had 
ours for 25c, and that of our competitor 
for 30c. Naturally she thought the 
competitor’s 30c sausage would be 
better and bought it. 


“The retailer did not tell her it was 
our No. 2 sausage he offered her at 25c, 
as he does not handle our best grade. 
So you see this gives a ‘black eye’ to 
our best grade sausage, where mer- 
chants handle only the No. 2 grade and 
will not make the explanation they 
should.” 


Mistake of the Sausagemaker 

This sausage manufacturer made the 
mistake of having a No. 2 sausage in a 
market where it would compete with 
No. 1 sausage. He had not studied his 
distributive outlet carefully and he had 
made the mistake of using his name on 
a No. 2 product and distributing it 
through his own company. 

These are only two of many experi- 
ences where an unsullied reputation for 
quality suffered severely when the 
“vdlume-at-a-price” struggle dominated 
company policy. As has been said, 
there is a place for No. 2 sausage, but 
the quality manufacturer should take no 
chance with his reputation in manv- 
facturing and merchandising it. 
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Millions of Hungry Dogs to be Fed 


Packers who want a share of this profitable market must produce 
a food to suit the needs of the dog 


ANUFACTURE of dog food is a 
live topic of discussion in the 
meat industry. 


Meat packers are logical manufactur- 
ers of dog food, as was pointed out in 
earlier discussions of this subject by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. (See issues 
of July 21 and September 8, 1934.) 


Meat packers planning manufacture 
of canned dog food may consider the 
product from one of two angles— 


1—An outlet for meat plant products 
difficult to dispose of profitably through 
regular market channels; or 


2—A market the sales and profit 
possibilities of which justify a genuine 
effort to develop a nutritional dog food. 


HIS STAMP OF APPROVAL. 


When a food suits the dog, that means 
volume for the dog food manufacturer. 


Why the packer should take the latter 
view of canned dog food was outlined 
in the September 8 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


An Opportunity for Meat Packers 


Put briefly, there is less competition 
—and consequently a better opportunity 
for profitable volume—with a good 
product than with one not based on 
biological values, but designed chiefly 
to sell at the lowest possible price. 


Of the more than 200 brands of 
canned dog food on the market, “ninety 
per cent,” in the words of an acknowl- 
edged dog-food expert, “are unworthy. 
Many of these brands are capable of 
and no doubt do produce grave nutri- 
tional disorders.” 


“Too many manufacturers,” he says, 
“show no wholesome interest in the dog 
that eats their food or the owner who 
buys it. Too few care about anything 
but sales. Interest in the package has 
served only to make it cheap. The dog 
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food business is too mercenary for its 
own good.” 


Public Is Getting Wise 


“It is an unfortunate fact that the 
frantic struggle for markets has some 
very close to bringing the entire pre- 
pared dog food industry to the verge 
of general disrepute,” he continues. 
“This is particularly true of canned 
dog foods; less so of dry dog foods. 

Fortunately for producers of quality 
products—including many meat packers 
—a reaction has begun against such 
all-but-worthless products that is being 
participated in by veterinarians, breed 
associations, dog owners and dog-fan- 
ciers’ publications. This movement 
gives promise of cleaning up what has 
been an unsavory mess; what is referred 
to frankly by dog-food producers as a 
‘racket.’ 


“Eventually, as research work on dog 
foods is continued, and more is learned 
about biological and nutritional values, 
the division between those foods capable 
of furnishing adequate nourishment and 
those deficient in this respect will be 
sharply defined. With this information 
available the dog owner will be able 
to choose intelligently, and the advan- 
tage now possessed by the adequate 
brands will, of course, be broadened.” 

Reduced to simple terms, the situa- 
tion is one in which there is an over- 
abundance of canned dog foods made to 
sell at a price, and an _ insufficient 
number—in view of the size of the 
market—of brands capable of supply- 
ing a dog’s nutritional needs. Under 
the circumstances it should be easy for 
the packer to decide which quality of 
product he wishes to produce. 


Meat Plant Provides Materials 


The meat packing plant is the source 
of a large percentage of the raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of canned 
dog foods. On the care with which the 
packer selects the meat portion of his 
dog food is going to depend in con- 
siderable measure the nutritional value 
it will contain. 


Unfortunately, while much informa- 
tion on the nutritional value of meat 
cuts used for human food is available, 
little experimental work has been done 
to determine similar values of many 
products commonly thought suitable in 
a dog food. 


The packer’s task of compounding a 
well-balanced dog ration, therefore, is 
complicated at the present time by lack 
of scientific data, and because not 
enough is known about a dog’s nutri- 
tional needs and his capacity to digest 
various food products now thought de- 
sirable for his well-being. 


In at least one scientific laboratory, 
perhaps more, there is under study at 
the present time the nutritional values 
of materials used in dog foods but not 
permissible for human consumption. 


Packer Must Study the Subject 


It is going to be difficult for the meat 
packer to provide adequate nourishment 
in a dog food, compete with his sausage 
department for materials used both in 
canned dog food and in sausage, and 
yet not bring into the picture protein 
from sources other than meat. 


Considering the lack of accurate in- 
formation valuable in working out a 
dog-food formula, about all certain 
packers can do at this time toward pro- 
ducing a high-grade product is to util- 
ize those ingredients thought to be ade- 
quate and valuable, and to make use of 
all information on nutritional and bio- 
logical values that may come to them 
through various channels. 


Certain information on dog food is 


accepted at this time as approximately 
correct. 


The basis of the product should be 


meat, combined with glandular tissue, 
cereal, perhaps a cooked vegetable, cod 


BUILDING CONSUMER DEMAND. 


How one dog food manufacturer adver- 
tised his product at a large food show. 


liver oil, or some other vitamin A sub- 
stance, and seasoning to make the prod- 
uct more palatable for the animal. 


An Adequate Standard Needed 


In this connection Dr. J. W. Patton, 
East Lansing, Mich., who for several 
years has been investigating’ scientific 
aspects of dog feeding and dog nutri- 
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tion, calls attention to the fact that an 
adequate standard for dog food should 
also consider a definite unitage of vita- 
mins A, D and G, at least based on 
calorie content. The biological value of 
protein, he points out, is indefinite and 
in inverse ratio with the amount of con- 
nective tissue it contains. 

In this connection, as mentioned pre- 
viously, there exist proteins of a non- 
meat origin, which can be used to ad- 
vantage to build up adequacy. 


In many instances producers of dog 
food have attempted to capitalize on the 
fact that they use no horse meat. 
Horse meat is used in large quantities 
in the production of some dog foods. Its 
biological and nutritional values are not 
questioned. 

At least one packer of canned dog 
food is securing his meat from 
cheap beef animals, principally 
dairy cows. Being located in the 
center of a large milk-producing 
section, he is able to buy these 
animals at a low price. All of 
the carcass and offal fit for hu- 
man consumption are used. The 
remainder of the animal, except 
the hide, is tanked. 


Meat Products Used in 
Dog Food 


The value of meat from this 
source will not be questioned. 
But most packers will desire to 
use in the manufacture of canned 
dog food materials available 
from regular slaughtering oper- 
ations, particularly those prod- 
ucts entirely suitable for dog 
food but which, while suitable 
for human consumption, find 
only a thin market for this pur- 
pose. 


Products.of the meat packing 
plant now being used for canned 
dog food include the following: 


Muscular tissue from dairy 
cows and other inexpensive beef 
animals, hogs and sheep; head 
meat, including lips and cheeks; 
lungs, hearts, melts, liver, tripe, 
bones, cow udders, spinal cords, 
brains, fat, gullets of sheep and 
beef weasands. 


Hearts are valuable from a 
meat tissue point of view, in a 
dog food; use of melts and livers 
easily can be overdone. Brains 
are excellent to use in small 
quantities; but cheeks, lips and udders 
are too high in connective tissue to be 
used in large quantities. 


Contrary to general opinion, lungs, 
especially calves’ lungs, have a definite 
place in the dog food picture. They add 
to biological value. However, the use 
of lungs also can be overdone. 


A large percentage of muscular 
tissue in the meat content of a dog food 
is said to be desirable. Glandular tissue, 
such as liver, is considered a necessity 
for increasing palatability and provid- 
ing food elements necessary for main- 
taining good health. Spinal cords, it is 
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THE PET FOOD BOB BECKER 


thought, may have some value other 


than-purely nutriti6nal. 


Fat Percentages to Use 

Packers often ask THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER the percentage of fat that 
should be included in a dog food. 

Experts are not in agreement on this 
subject, and they consider it unwise at 
this time to make specific recommenda- 
tions regarding amounts either of fats 
or carbohydrates or their ratios to each 
other. 

One packer’s formula provides that 
the fat content shall not exceed 3 to 5 
per cent. He thinks kidney fat is not 
as desirable to use as caul or cod fat. 
However, the physical property of 
kidney fat has nothing to do with its 
biological value. Kidney fat adds 


A Voried Diet contair 


essential nutritious qu i 


RED HEART 


DOG FOO 


1 FOOD ; Qo 
a Meal a Mt + 


pRODUS 


CUSTOMERS MUST BE PLEASED. 


Product must be a balanced ration, which means it must 
contain those ingredients which will adequately nourish 


the dog and keep him in good condition. 


greatly to the biological value in most 
cases. 

Melts may be “good” for a dog, but 
the evidence is that he is not very fond 
of them. Too much of them in a food, 
therefore, may decrease the readiness 
with which a dog will accept the prod- 
uct. However, this is a subject on 
which more information is desirable. 


Ground fresh bones are good. They 
supply calcium, phosphorus and other 
minerals, and a dog likes them. Ground 
fresh bones are thought to be more de- 
sirable than cooked bones. Raw bones 
may be steamed for 25 minutes and 


TALKS ABOUT 


cooled to expedite their preparation. 

In reference to the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio, Dr. Patton points out that 
the hook-up between these minerals and 
vitamin D should not be lost sight of. 
Vitaimn D and calcium-phosphorus are 
so dependent on one another that the 
ratio changes with varying amounts of 
D. In the presence of an adequate 
amount. of vitamin D the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio should be 1 to 2. 


How One Packer Combines Meats 


Iron is also a valuable ingredient in 
a dog food. The amount used should be 
based on a calorie consideration— 
perhaps .7 to .75 mg. per 100 calories, 
Iodine also should not be overlooked. 
Under most conditions the iodine con- 
tent of a dog food will be sufficient if 
iodized salt is used for flavoring. 

From 35 to 40 lbs. of meat 
products may be used to 100 
lbs. of food. How the meat 
should be combined is a matter 
to be governed largely by con- 
ditions in each particular case. 

MEAT CONTENT OF DOG 

FOOD. 
Meats. 


BREED i ccwsiewseueaeee 
Lungs 

Hearts and kidneys 

Hog livers 


Use of Cereals in Dog Food 
It is quite generally agreed 
by those who are studying dog 
foods that a cereal is a valuable 
addition. However, a cereal is 
of no use to a dog if it is not 
digested during its stay in his 
relatively short intestinal tract. 
Experiments indicate that 
cracked wheat and barley are 
less valuable than rice, relatively 
large quantities of these two 
cereals, when fed to a dog, being 
found in the feces. 
Availabiltiy and price often 
determine the cereal used in a 
dog food. Wheat, barley, rice 
and soya bean grits are used. 
The value of rice, because of 
its high starch value, is ques- 
tioned by some packers. How- 
ever, experts do not fear to in- 
clude carbohydrates in a dog 
food formula, even if it is plain 
ordinary laundry starch. 


A dog can convert these starches into 
sugars and assimilate them. Nor is 
there any objection to carbohydrates on 
the sugar order, provided they are in 
such quantities that they will not be 
unduly laxative. 

Soya bean grits form a valuable addi- 
tion. They contain less than % of 1 
per cent starch and 45 per cent protein, 
and aid in giving the food the proper 
consistency for filling into cans. Soya 
bean grits often are used in combina- 
tion with another cereal. 

A good percentage of cereal to use 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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1935 Livestockand Meat Sup- 
plies as Related toMeatPrices 


HE packing industry in 1934 
4 poten the largest volume of 
meat on record, at a profit so small 
that it was not apparent in the price of 
meat, and practically was not a factor 
in the price of livestock. 


This was the statement of Wm. Whit- 
field Woods, president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Rapid City, S. D., on January 11. 


“Operations in some packing plants 
in 1934 were more profitable than in 
1933, when the industry as a whole 
made its first profit in three years,” 
said Mr. Woods. “However, the aggre- 
gate profits of the industry from all 
sources in 1934 were equivalent to only 
a fraction of a cent per pound of prod- 
uct sold. And, if the profits for the 
year had appeared in the form of higher 
livestock prices, the result would hardly 
have been apparent to livestock pro- 
ducers. 


A Year Long to Be Remembered 


“The year 1934 will long be remem- 
bered by the livestock industry and the 
meat packing industry as the year of 
the drouth,” he continued. “When the 
government decided to enter the drouth 
relief program, the co-operation of the 
packing industry was asked to handle 
the record-breaking supplies of cattle 
and sheep which were being purchased 
by the government for immediate 
slaughter. That co-operation was vigor- 
ously and fully given. 


“The meat packing industry realized 
the magnitude of the government’s pro- 
gram and did its best to meet the diffi- 
cult situation in a capable, efficient 
manner. How well it accomplished this 
objective is indicated by the fact that, 
in addition to processing for its own 
account an unusually large number of 
live stock, the industry handled approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cattle and calves for 
the government, the total constituting, 
during the period in which the govern- 
ment program was under way, a volume 
almost twice as large as the volume 
ordinarily handled by the industry in 
that period. 


Record Beef Consumption 


“The American people as a whole ate 
more beef in 1934 than in any previous 
year, and the amount of beef eaten per 
person last year averaged about 67 
pounds—probably the greatest it has 
been for at least 20 years,” Mr. Woods 
continued. “Preliminary figures for the 
year 1934 indicate that possibly as much 
as 8% billion pounds of beef were con- 
sumed in this country, as compared with 
less than 7 billion pounds in 1933. The 
figures for 1934 include the meat which 
was distributed by the government 
through relief agencies. 
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“The aggregate amount of all kinds 
of meat consumed in the United States 
in 1934 apparently set a record. The 
average amount eaten per person prob- 
ably was greater than in any year since 
1907.” 


“With farmers marketing annually 
generous numbers of cattle, lambs and 
hogs, the aggregate consumption of 
meats in this country has shown a 
steady gain since 1930,” the speaker 
said. “Judging by the quantity eaten, 


(Continued on page 23.) 


Packers Will Meet to 
Discuss 1935 Prospects 


First of a series of five regional meet- 
ings to be held in Eastern cities for 
members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers will be called at Cincin- 
nati on Monday, January 21, according 
to an announcement made by the Insti- 
tute. The meetings will be held for 
the purpose of placing before the mem- 
bership the counsel and recommenda- 
tions of several important Institute 
committees which have been studying 
the prospect facing the packing indus- 
try in 1935. 


The meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 


Cincinnati, Monday, January 21, 12:30 
p. m., Hotel Gibson, luncheon meeting. 

Pittsburgh, Tuesday, January 22, 
12:30 p. m., Fort Pitt hotel, luncheon 
meeting. 

Philadelphia, Wednesday, January 23, 
2 p. m., Penn Athletic Club. 

New York City, Thursday, January 
24, 2 p. m., Pennsylvania hotel. 

Cleveland, O., Friday, January 25, 2 
p. m., Chamber of Commerce. 

Two members of the Institute’s or- 
ganization will participate in the pro- 
gram of the meetings. Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, president of the Institute, will 
speak on “The Status of the Industry 
and Recommendations of Institute Com- 
mittees,” and George M. Lewis, assis- 
tant director of the Department of Mar- 
keting, will discuss “The Outlook for 
Supplies.” 

Presiding over each meeting will be 
the chairman of each respective region. 
L. W. Kahn will preside over the Cin- 
cinnati meeting, W. E. Reineman will 
conduct the Pittsburgh meeting, B. C. 
Dickinson will handle the meeting at 
Philadelphia, George A. Schmidt will 
preside at New York City, and Chester 
G. Newcomb will preside at Cleveland. 
Members of the Institute are urged in 
each case to attend the meeting which 
is nearest to or most convenient for 
them, 

Following the meetings in the East, 
an additional series of regional meet- 
ings will be conducted in the Far West 
during the first part of February. The 
program for the Western meetings will 
be announced soon. 


A AA Plans for Expansion of 
Corn, Hog Production in 1935 


ONTROLLED expansion of produc- 
tion is planned in all adjustment 
programs of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Administration in 1935, it is 
pointed out in a recent statement of the 
AAA. For example, the corn-hog ad- 
justment program for 1935 provides for 
an increase in both corn and hog pro- 
duction over 1934. 


Under this program contract signers 
will hold the number of hogs produced 
for market from 1935 litters to 90 per 
cent of their base production, instead 
of 75 per cent, as provided in 1934 con- 
tracts. The new allotment will provide 
for about one-fifth more hogs. 


In the case of corn, the maximum 
acreage that may be planted in 1935 
is 90 per cent of the base acreage. This 
represents an increase of about one- 
eighth over the 1934 maximum, and will 
permit the production of about 250,000,- 
000 bu. of corn over the reduced re- 
quirements for livestock feeding, which 
will aid in replenishing the depleted re- 
serves of corn. 


Adjustment payments to participat- 
ing corn and hog producers are expected 


to range between $150,000,000 and 
$165,000,000 in 1935. 


REVISE CATTLE BUYING PLAN 


Reallocation of $3,500,000 of unex- 
pended cattle purchase funds has been 
authorized by the AAA, on the basis 
of need in the most critically-situated 
drought states. Some states have not 
used all of their previous allocations, 
thus releasing this money for areas 
where conditions are more severe. No 
estimates are available as to how much 
of the reallocated funds will be needed. 
Previous allocations total $115,822,000. 


Purchases will begin immediately and 
every effort will be made to close the 
program by January 15. In any event, 
purchases and shipments must be com- 
pleted by January 20, according to in- 
structions sent to officials in charge of 
purchasing in the field. Cattle so 
bought will be handled and disposed of 
in accordance with the plan followed 
in previous government purchases. 


Up to and including January 7, 1935, 
cattle and calf purchases totaled 7,902,- 
700 head. 
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Business and Government 


News of governmental activities under the New 
Deal as they affect business and industry—especially 
the meat packing and allied industries. 











Congress Can't Delegate 
Its Power to Others 


Congress cannot delegate its legisla- 
tive authority to the President or other 
officer or to an administrative body, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled this week in its decision handed 
down in relation to certain phases of 
the petroleum code. 


Prohibitions set up by the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garding the interstate transportation of 
“hot oil” under the provisions of the 
National Recovery Act were declared 
unconstitutional, and permanent injunc- 
tions were ordered restraining their en- 
forcement. 


Eight of the nine members of the 
court concurred in the decision. 


Precedents for the Decision 


Reviewing a number of cases where 
precedent already had been set for the 
decision in the present case, the court 
quoted previous decisions pointing out 
that the principle that “Congress can 
not delegate legislative power to the 
President is universally recognized as 
vital to the integrity and maintenance 
of the system of government ordained 
by the constitution.” 


And again, in referring to another 
case, the court said: “So, also from the 
beginning of the government, the Con- 
gress has conferred upon executive 
officers the power to make regulations 
—not for the government of their de- 
partments, but for administering the 
laws which did govern.” 

Other instances were pointed to 
where Congress “was merely confer- 
ring administrative functions upon an 
agent and not delegating to him legis- 
lative power.” 


The court held that section 9C of the 
National Recovery Act goes beyond the 
limits of delegation which there is no 
constitutional authority to transcend. 
It pointed out that in the particular 
case under review Congress had de- 
clared no policy, had established no 
standard, had laid down no rule. 

Destroying All Limitations 

“Tf Section 9C were held valid,” the 
decision stated, “it would be idle to 
pretend that anything would be left of 
limitations upon the power of the Con- 
gress to delegate its law making func- 
tion. .. . Instead of performing its law 
making function, Congress could at will, 
and as to such subjects as it chooses, 
transfer that function to the President 
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or other officer or to an administrative 
body. 

“The question is not of the intrinsic 
importance of the particular statute be- 
fore us, but of the constitutional pro- 
cesses of legislation which are an essen- 
tial part of our system of government.” 

The decision points out that the first 
section of the National Recovery Act 
is but a general introduction, that it 
declares no policy and defines no stand- 
ard with respect to the interstate trans- 
portation of oil with which section 9C 
of the act is concerned, but if it were 
possible to derive a statement of pre- 
requisites to the President’s action un- 
der section 9C, it would still, be neces- 
saty for the President to comply with 
those conditions and to show that com- 
pliance as the ground of his prohibition. 

“To hold that he is free to select as 
he chooses from the many and various 
objects generally described in the first 
section, and then to act without mak- 
ing any finding with respect to any 
object that he does select, and the cir- 
cumstances properly related to that ob- 
ject, would be in effect to make the 
conditions inoperative and to invest him 
with an uncontrolled legislative power.” 


President is Not Immune 

In closing the court stated: 

“We cannot regard the President as 
immune from the application of these 
constitutional principles. When the 
President is invested with legislative 
authority as the delegate of congress in 
carrying out a declared policy, he neces- 
sarily acts under the constitutional re- 
striction applicable to such a delega- 
tion. 

“We see no escape from the conclu- 
sion that the executive orders of July 
11, 1933, and July 14, 1933, and the 
regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior thereunder, are without 
constitutional authority.” 

Permanent injunctions were ordered 
“restraining the defendants from en- 
forcing those orders and regulations.” 


ASKS 81/. BILLION BUDGET 


President Roosevelt presented to Con- 
gress this week the nation’s budget for 
fiscal year 1936, beginning July 1, 1935. 

It calls for an approximate total ex- 
penditure of $8,520,000,000. Of this 
amount, recovery and relief expendi- 
tures are estimated at $4,582,011,475 
against $5,259,802,852 in the current 
fiscal year. Government receipts dur- 
ing the same period are estimated at 
$3,991,904,639. 


The gross treasury deficit will be 
$4,528,000,000, including $636,000,000 
for debt retirement. The net treasury 
deficit for the year will be $3,892,- 
000,000. The national debt will in- 
crease from $31,000,000,000 at the close 
of the present fiscal year to $34,239,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1936. 

A national defense appropriation of 
$899,948,065, the greatest in the history 
of the country, is requested. 


No new taxes are suggested, but Con- 
gress is asked to continue the so-called 
nuisance taxes, which expire soon; also 
the 3-cent postal rate. 

In his message accompanying the 
budget the President pointed out that 
the budget balanced, except for relief 
expenditures. He recommended that 
$4,000,000,000 be appropriated by Con- 
gress, “subject to allocation by the 
executive, principally for giving work 
to those unemployed on the relief rolls.” 
This means the President is to be given 
4 billion dollars to spend as he chooses. 


PLAN TO CHANGE CODES 


A three-point plan for revamping 
code structure has been recommended 
by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion’s consumers advisory board: 

1. Greatly increased government 
control over natural resource industries. 

2. A campaign of “trust busting” 
against allegedly monopolistic indus- 
tries. 


3. Sharp curtailment of other codes 
until they cover only labor standards, 
wages, quality standards and a few 
trade practices. 

Elimination of price fixing and pro- 
duction control is urged by the board. 
Restriction of production is believed to 
be out of place while “thousands are 
improperly fed, badly housed, inade- 
quately clothed.” 


1935 CROP BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Nearly half a billion dollars will be 
paid to farmers in rental and benefit 
payments in 1935, according to recent 
estimates of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. This will go to 
those who cooperate in a “controlled 
expansion of production.” 


It was predicted by the farm admin- 
istration that $249,800,000 would be al- 
lotted to corn and hogs, $54,600,000 to 
wheat, $88,600,000 to cotton, $32,000,000 
to tobacco, $47,000,000 to sugar and 
$4,000,000 to peanuts. These amounts 
include payments still due on 1934 ad- 
justments and part of the payments to 
be made on new projects. 

It was pointed out that “present in- 
dications are that the 1935 income from 
the sale of farm products, plus rental 
and benefit payments, will show some 
advance over the 1934 level. The ex- 
tent of the advance, however, depends 
on the rate of further increase in in- 
dustrial activity, a rise in national 
income and a recovery of foreign 
markets.” 


The National Provisioner 
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Retailers Should Know 


That a Merchandising Advantage 
Can‘t Be Won with Cut Prices 


ANY remedies for price-cutting 
M in the meat industry have been 
suggested. Here is another: 


Price-cutting originates in the retail 
store, one packer salesman says. Edu- 
cate the retailer to the fallacy of price 
competition, he says, and the problem 
of price-cutting will be solved. 


This packer salesman writes: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I was much interested in the letter 
from a packer sales manager on 
“boloney” prices, published in the De- 
cember 29, 1934, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. ‘“Boloney” prices are no 
myth, and no joke to most packer sales- 
men. They are one of the most diffi- 
cult meat sales problems we are up 
against. 

Nor do I think most of us have any 
trouble recognizing them. They stand 
out like a sore thumb in most instances. 
And while I believe this sales manager’s 
logic, as expressed in his letter, is 
sound, I wonder what remedy he would 
suggest in cases where “boloney” 
prices are attached to most of the items 
on the list instead of one or two, par- 
ticularly when these products are prob- 
ably as high-class and packaged as at- 
tractively as any on the market. 


This is a situation packer salesmen 
in my territory have been up against 
for several months. The fundamental 
cause is too many retail stores, some of 
which require more volume than they 
have been able to get in the present 
state of reduced consumer purchasing 
power. 


Price Baits to Get Volume 


To get this greater volume they have 
thrown out price baits to consumers, in 
some instances selling below cost. 


Had we packer salesmen stuck to our 
price lists when indications of this price 
war began to be apparent, the disease 
would have cured itself quickly. But 
we didn’t. Our encouragement of the 
price-cutting customer created a situa- 
tion favorable to the spread of the 
price-cutting disease. Today it has 
assumed the proportions of an epidemic. 

It is probable that most packer sales- 
men interested in their firm’s success 
have given considerable thought to the 
remedy for “boloney” prices. At least 
one might suspect this from the number 
of letters on this subject published in 
the “Page for Packer Salesmen” in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

It appears that reduction in livestock 
supplies and higher prices for meats 
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that undoubtedly will prevail may act 
automatically to improve the situation, 
for I can not conceive of any reason 
or need for departing from a fair price 
for product that is scarce and in 
demand. 


Educate for the Future 


But if any such improvement is thus 
brought about, we may expect that it 
will be temporary, and that we will 
have the price burden back on our shoul- 
ders when the period of reduced live- 
stock supplies has passed, unless in the 
meanwhile some steps are taken to 
bring about a general realization among 
retailers of the fallacy of trying to do 
business on a cut-price basis. 

One of the constructive things that 
can be done by packer salesmen during 
the next year or two is to try to con- 
vince retailers that price-cutting is not 
a basis for competition, or that by cut- 
ting prices any merchandising advan- 
tage can be gained. 

Few retailers can buy cheaper than 
others. When one reduces prices in an 
effort to increase his volume, his com- 
petitors are very liable to follow suit. 
The net result is that, so far as compe- 
tition of price is concerned, everyone 
is back to where he was before. the 
price-cutting was started—but on a 
lower price basis, and working under 
a smaller spread from which to skim 
profits. 


Price-Cutting Expensive for All 

Price wars, and cutting prices to 
injure a competitor or to gain a mer- 
chandising advantage, always are ex- 
pensive, not only for the one who takes 
the initiative, but for the innocent by- 
standers as well. These practices can- 
not be justified by any twist of eco- 
nomic reasoning. 

“Boloney” meat prices are the direct 
result of retail dealer demand and a 
weak backbone in packer salesmen. If 
the packer salesmen cannot stiffen his 
determination to the point where he can 
resist “listening to the birdies,” then 
he might do the next best thing and 
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spend some time and effort educating 
his customers to the fallacy of price 
competition as a means of building 
either volume or profits. 


I am well aware that any such task 
of education would be a long and trying 
one, and I have no illusions that it would 
“take hold” with even a small percent- 
age of those addicted to the price-cut- 
ting practice... But I do think that a 
few economic and business facts, re- 
peated often enough, will eventually 
sink in and result in some constructive 
thinking among those who suffer most 
from unjustifiably low meat prices. 


To this extent salesmen would con- 
tribute toward solving one of the major 
problems of meat selling. 


Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


PACKER SALESMANSHIP TODAY 


Speaking at the January 4 meeting 
of the Long Beach Advertising Club 
Victor Ekdahl, Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager for the refinery products of Swift 
& Company, gave an inspiring talk on 
salesmanship and the qualifications of 
a successful salesman. 


Mr. Ekdahl, who has hired and 
trained more than 2,000 salesmen for 
his company, and is said never to have 
discharged one of them, said that sales- 
men throughout the nation just came 
into their own during the present year. 
He said present conditions were a chal- 
lenge to every capable salesman, and 
that today it is up to the salesman to 
sell his products to “six out of every 
ten people who have money.” 


For the salesman to be successful it 
is necessary, said the speaker, that he 
have a thorough knowledge of his prod- 
uct and a strong belief in the superior- 
ity of the article. Most of all, the sales- 
man must have the right mental atti- 
tude and be imbued with optimism, and 
according to Mr. Ekdahl, he must man- 
ifest a true interest in his prospective 
buyer. 


Relative to advertising the speaker 
said that, with national conditions im- 
proving, now is the time to build confi- 
dence through advertising, and that it 
must be continuous, because every year 
there are many new buyers coming into 
the field and the superiority of a con- 
cern’s product constantly must be re- 
iterated. 


As a keynote for the salesman’s 
tactics in the manner of approach to the 
buyer, and something well worth re- 
membering, Mr. Ekdahl said that in the 
word “business” there are the letters 
“u” and “i,” and that “U” comes before 
oF 
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Practical 


Handling Beef Tongues 


A packer asks regarding the handling 
of beef tongues. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please tell us how beef tongues should 
be handled and graded. Also, what is a long-cut 
tongue and what is a short-cut tongue, as well 
as a canner-trim tongue. When packing tongues 
in boxes or molds, are only steer tongues in- 
cluded as No. 1 beef tongues, or does the box 
include a certain percentage of cow and bull 
tongues? 

Are any cut tongues included 
tongues? How about black tongues? 
No. 2 tongue? 








in No. 1 
What is a 


An important step in the handling of 
beef tongues is to see that they are not 
cut or scored. In removing the tongue 
the fell should be kept intact, so that 
the fatty portions of the tongue will 
be protected, as they are included in the 
long-cut tongue. Care must be taken 
in washing to prevent breakage of fell. 

Preparing.—After the tongue is re- 
moved from the head and washed, it is 
hung by the gullet end on specially- 
designed tongue racks. It may be hung 
by both the gullet end and the fell, 
which has a tendency to give the tongue 
a plump appearance. After hanging, 
the tongues are allowed to drain thor- 
oughly and are then chilled. 


In some plants the tongues are not 
hung on racks, but are laid on adjust- 
able forms. This method is believed to 
produce a better-shaped tongue. 


From 12 to 24 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 38 degs. F. is required to chill 
tongues thoroughly. After chilling the 
tongue is ready for trimming. 


Long-Cut Tongues.—A_ long-cut 
tongue is made from this rough tongue 
by cutting out all but 1% in. of the 
bone, trimming off all ragged edges and 
both the fat and lean on the sides and 
butt of the tongue and the fell on the 
bottom. The fat on the bottom is 
smoothed up and the edges are bevelled. 
Three rings of the trachea are left on. 


Short - Cut Tongues.—A_ short-cut 
tongue is made from the rough tongue 
by trimming off all portions, as in 
making a long-cut tongue, and in addi- 
tion cutting off the tongue root back of 
the bones and on a slight slant to the 
bottom of the tongue, so as to keep the 
meat below the gullet on the tongue. 
This removes the trachea, but leaves 
the soft palate on the tongue. 


Canner Tongues. — Canner tongues 
are made from the short-cut tongue by 
removing all fat on the base and root 
of the tongue, all glands, the soft 
palate, leaving only the lean on the 
base of the tongue and 1% in. of the 
bone. After the tongue is parboiled for 
canning this bone is removed, as it can 
be done at that time with less waste. 

Curing.—After trimming, the tongues 
may either be frozen or cured. It is 
customary to soak the tongues for 
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curing in a strong pickle solution over 
night. This makes possible the easy 
clearing of the tongue of any saliva or 
coating which may have formed on the 
surface. The tongues are then lightly 
rubbed with fine salt, pumped with 
pickle and placed in cure. A pickle of 
about 70 degs. strength is used, 30 lbs. 
of granulated sugar and 10 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda being used to each 100 
gallons of pickle. The tongues are 
packed loosely and are overhauled on a 
5, 10 and 15 day schedule. They are 
cured in 30 days. 

Grading —Steer tongues are not sepa- 
rated from others, the tongues being 
graded on the basis of size and general 
quality. Regarding black tongues, a 
lot of tongues show this exterior color, 
but when cooked and skinned the normal 
color is there, and this black color in 
the green tongue is not considered. 

No. 1 tongues must be free of cuts, 
and no more than 1 per cent of the 
tongues can show scores. If a tongue 
is cut it falls into the No. 2 classifica- 
tion. 








Refining Edible Oils 


Up-to-date practices in refining 
edible oils and their manufacture 
into shortening and salad dress- 
ings have resulted in product of 
superior keeping quality, fine fla- 
vor, good color and desirable con- 
sistency. 


This is due to improvement in 
neutralizing oils, resulting in 
more complete deodorization and 
better decolorizing and clarifying. 
Improved manufacturing equip- 
ment has been introduced and 
great strides have been made in 
packaging the product for maxi- 
mum consumer acceptance. 


These up-to-date methods, as 
well as some of the older prac- 
tices still in use, are described in 
a series of articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. Copies of these re- 
prints are available at 50c. To 
secure them, send the following 
coupon with remittance: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of reprint on oil re- 
fining and manufacture. 


(Enclosed find 50c in stamps.) 




















Blood Yield From Cattle 


How much liquid blood is produced 
per head of cattle slaughtered? How 
much dried blood? These are some of 
the questions asked by a packer, who 
says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Can you tell us the normal yield of blood of 
canning and cutting cattle, also the yield on 
dried blood. What should the ammonia content 
of this blood be? Is there any appreciable dif- 
ference between canning and cutting stock and 
good cattle on this item? 


Can you give us boning tests on canning and 
cutting cattle? 

Average yield of dried blood on a 10 
per cent moisture basis of all cattle is 
7% to 7% lbs. per 1,000 lbs. of live 
weight. Strictly canner cattle will aver- 
age only about 6 lbs. per head. This 
blood should analyze 17 per cent am- 
monia. 


Average yield of blood on a liquid 
basis of all kinds of cattle is in the 
neighborhood of 58 lbs. per head. Some 
are of the opinion that male animals 
yield a larger quantity of blood than 
female, and that fat animals are in- 
clined to yield relatively less blood than 
thin ones. 


Yield and boning tests on cattle ap- 
peared in a recent issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. However, about 
the only way to get a correct average 
as relating to an individual packer’s 
kill is to run a series of tests that will 
give figures from which averages can 
be arrived at for the grade of cattle 
handled. There is wide variation in the 
yield, depending upon the breed and 
degree of thinness of the animals. 


Leaky Casings Tierces 


A packer writes regarding care of 
casings he has stored in tierces which 
have been leaking. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We have some casings stored away, and find 
the tierces have been leaking. How should we 
handle these so the product will not be dam- 
aged? Should casings be overhauled in storage? 

It is probable that this inquirer has 
had these tierces stored in warm tem- 
peratures and they have dried out. 
When this happens the hoops become 
loose and the pickle oozes out. If the 
casings have not been carried too long 
under these conditions they will prob- 
ably be all right, otherwise fermenta- 
tion may have developed. 


The casings should be removed from 
the leaky tierces, washed in plain strong 
pickle, drained, resalted and repacked. 
The tierces should be well recoopered 
and tight heads placed in them. They 
should be stored at temperatures not 
higher than 45 degs. F. 


It is good practice to overhaul cas- 
ings at least every 30 days. 


The National Provisioner 
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Meat Canning Problems 


Aid to the meat packer and canning department 
executive seeking information on meat canning meth- 


ods and processes. 


Inquiries of this nature should be addressed to Can- 
ning Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 











MEAT FROM DROUGHT CATTLE 


A number of meat canners have ex- 
pressed concern lately as to the effect 
canned meat from drought cattle may 
ultimately have on regular commercial 
canned meat consumption. One of these 
canners in a letter to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


We have been canners of quality meat products 
for many years and have built up a large con- 
sumer demand for our products. We always have 
been optimistic that canned meat volume would 
grow, but recent conditions have caused us to 
wonder if this is so. 


We refer to the effect canned meat from dréught 
cattle may ultimately have on general public ac- 
ceptance of canned meats. Much of this meat is 
of pretty poor qualtiy, and no matter how care- 
fully it is handled and processed in the plant it 
will be no better when canned than it was origi- 
nally. 


Will this large quantity of poor quality meats 
distributed widely throughout the country have 
the effect of later discouraging purchasing of 
canned meats produced under regular commercial 
conditions? What are the opinions on this mat- 
ter of packers and meat canners whom you con- 
tact? 

This question was submitted to one 
of the better-known meat merchan- 


disers in Chicago. Here is his reply: 


“It seems to me that this meat canner 
might be reasoning backwards. If I 
were a meat canner and had built a 
large consumer demand for my prod- 
ucts I do not believe I would worry very 
much about what kind of product came 
out of relief cans or even out of the 
cans bearing a competitor’s labels. 

“In fact, if my product was of high 
quality, I might even be inclined to 
think that a wide distribution of a 
poorer quality canned meats would 
make my meats stand out conspicously 
in comparison, and I might further be 
inclined to push the advantage with 
some aggressive advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

“I believe most people on relief rolls 
realize that this meat has come from 
drought cattle and that in some cases 
it may not be of quite the same grade 
as the average commercial canned beef. 


However, they know that the meat is - 


pure, wholesome and nutritious and 
that this is more important than any- 
thing else. This being true, they will 
have no disposition to compare emer- 
gency product and regular commercial 
production, particularly that in the 
quality brands.” 

“Reading between the lines of this 
canner’s question, I assume that he had 
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expansion plans in mind, but that he 
has become a little fearful of carrying 
them out by the bogies created by his 
own imagination. I see no reason to 
believe that meat canned from drought 
cattle can have any but a temporary 
and short-lived effect on regular pro- 
duction canned meat consumption.” 


PROCESSING DOG FOOD 


The meat packer can logically pro- 
duce canned dog food. He has the basic 
raw material, experience in manufac- 
turing meat food products and the fa- 
cilities for sales and distrioution. Many 
inquiries, particularly on formulas, are 








Meat Canning 
Information 


Plants of varied capacities are 
participating in the government 
canning program, but meat can- 
ning requires special room and 
equipment. 

Some equipment may be already 
available; the rest must be pur- 
chased or leased. Plant altera- 
tions must be considered. The 
cost will vary, depending on 
building alterations needed to 
meet B. A. I. requirements, and 
usable equipment already on hand. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
published information on canning 
room layout and equipment and 
approximate costs for capacities 
of various sized plants—such as 
14,400 cans per day, 28,800 cans 
per day and 57,600 cans per day 
—to assist the packer in his can- 
ning problems. 

Dangers in meat canning with- 
out proper equipment and super- 
vision are also outlined. 

Subscribers may secure this in- 
formation by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 25c in stamps. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me the report on 
“Meat Canning.” 


Enclosed find 25c in stamps. 




















coming to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
from packers. The following is typical. . 
This packer writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning the manufacture of canned 
dog food. We would appreciate a formula for 
this product and information on the method of 
processing. 

Probably no two packers use the same 
formula for canned dog food, ingredi- 
ents in each brand varying according to 
the quality of the product and the 
meats available. There is a noticeable 
reaction against dog food lacking in 
biological value and adequacy, and those 
packers who are having the greatest 
success with this product are those who 
are striving for a food that will keep 
a dog in good condition. 


Skeletal meat from cheap meat ani- 
mals, bones, livers, kidneys, lungs, 
hearts, brains, head meat, carrots, rice, 
wheat, soya bean grits, cod liver oil 
and seasoning are some of the ingredi- 
ents being used in dog food. Methods 
of combining these and other products 
and manner of processing and canning 
are given in an article on dog food 
formulas which appear in this issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


NEED FOR PARBOILING 


Because of the usual practice of par- 
boiling beef before filling into cans one 
packer apparently has conceived the 
idea that all canned meats are par- 
boiled. He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have noticed that instructions on canning 
roast beef advise parboiling. Inasmuch as meats 
are partially cooked in the exhaust box and fur- 
ther cooked during processing, what is the need 
for parboiling? 

Not all types of canned meat prod- 
ucts are parboiled previous to filling 
into cans. When canning roast beef, 
the meat is parboiled to eliminate some 
of the moisture in the meat. In this 
case parboiling is continued until the 
meat assumes a uniform gray color. 
Enough moisture is removed in the pro- 
cess to make a firm product after pro- 
cessing in the can. 


If a packer were producing beef stew, 
for example, parboiling would not be 
necessary, for in this case the water 
in the meat is a desirable ingredient 
in the finished product. 


The packer planning a canned meat 
department might get into considerable 
difficulty were he to attempt to op- 
erate without a trained canned meat 
man in charge. There is no processing 
formula which can be used safely for 
all canned meats. Fixperience and skill 
are required to produce quality meat 
products at high processing and manu- 
facturing efficiency. 


WATCH YOUR KILLING FATS _ 


It is important that killing fats 
should go directly to the rendering ket- 
tle. “PorK PackING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book, explains why 
and gives many other important details 
of lard rendering. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE... in How 
THEY’RE MADE and WHAT YOU GET 


4 All of these steps ...involving time, 








space and labor...to get crushed ice...and 
in the end just crushed ice...nothing more. 





Why not take this direct way 
to a refrigerant far superior 
to crushed ice... FlakIce Fro- 
zen Water Ribbons... clean, 
crisp, cold, free-flowing. 


There is no form of water ice manufac- 

tured today that will produce the results 
obtained from FlakIce Frozen Water Continuously and automatically 
Ribbons. Shipments and displays of poul- ae Ribbons peel 
try and meat keep better and look better 

...cannot bruise or injure the flesh of the 

—— most delicate meat... fill all voids and 

SS spaces in packing and provide larger 


> oe ecu 


TRUCKING surface contact... unequalled for packing 


fillets, chops or similar products forward- 











ed in cans...show substantial economies 
for meat delivery trucks. In sausage man- 
ufacture they quickly mix throughout the 
mass and maintain uniform temperature 





. . reduce wear and tear on cutters and 
eliminate breakage. Investigate the ieuiiite i eesti . . ee 


possibilities of FlakIce Equipment for  pactness... light weight. . . conve- 
% nience of location . . . adaptability to 
your business. A telephone call or letter existing space... flexibility of opera- 


to any of York’s 71 conveniently located tion - - - continuous flow . . . no at- 
tendance...no handling...no 


direct factory branches will bring you knives nor scrapers . . . no accessory 
equipment ...low maintenance ex- 


omplete information. 
. — - pense... high efficiency. 
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ET THE FACTS FROM SATISFIED USERS* EVERYWHERE 


*Names on Request 


There is no substitute for 
FLax|ce FROZEN WATER RIBBONS 


TRADE MARK 








REFRIGERATION 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Refrigerator Car Rule 


Packers’ Private Cars Permitted 
Signs Omitted After Two Years 


EAT packing companies may con- 
M tinue to use privately-owned re- 
frigerator cars, either their own or 
leased, for the handling of fresh meat 
and packinghouse products. Also they 
are entitled to retain such portion of 
the mileage allowances paid by the rail- 
roads on these cars as is required to 
cover car rental and actual expenses 
incurred by the shipper in connection 
with the operation of the cars. 

Advertisements of shippers or prod- 
ucts will not be permitted on refriger- 
ator cars newly constructed or re- 
painted, and after January 1, 1937, ad- 
vertisements will not be permitted on 
any cars. 

These regulations are made under a 
new rule on the handling of private 
refrigerator cars, scheduled originally 
to go into effect November 1, 1934. 
It was later suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pending further 
hearings on the questions involved. As 
a result of protests of meat packing 
companies, the railroads agreed to mod- 
ify the rule by the addition of the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“4. Carriers not being in position to 
furnish suitable equipment required for 
shipments of fresh meat and packing- 
house products, as defined in Items Nos. 
1130 and 1135 of tariff, as amended, 
nothing in paragraphs ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C’ 
or ‘D’ shall prevent the Association of 
American Railroads from arranging 
with car lines for the leasing of cars 
to shippers for the handling of their 
fresh meats and packinghouse products, 
and nothing in paragraph ‘D’ shall 
prevent the car lines from paying to 
such shippers any part of the mileage 
allowance for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing such shippers for the actual car ren- 
tal and other actual expenses in con- 
nection therewith.” 

The ruling became effective January 
1, 1935. Copies as amended have been 
published in Supplement No. 17 to Per- 
ishable Protective Tariff No. 7 by R. C. 
Dearborn, Agent, National Perishable 
Freight Committee, 516 West Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


New refrigeration system is to be 
installed in the meat processing build- 
ing of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Engineers are 
Foedick & Hilmer, Union Trust Build- 
ing. 

A new cold storage plant to cost 
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REFRIGERATION 
Gn Yrugim Forel 


$70,000 is to be erected in Buffalo, N. 
Y., at 195 Scott st. P. J. Cleary is rep- 
resenting the owner. 

Cold storage and meat curing facili- 
ties of the Atlantic Ice & Coal Co., 
Americus, Ga., are being enlarged. Clem 
McDaniel is manager of the plant. 

Three additional cold storage com- 
partments will be erected by the Texas 
Power & Light Co., San Marcos, Texas, 
each modernly equipped. 

H. G. Juett of Greenville, N. C., plans 
the erection of a storage and warehouse 
building at Ayden, N. C. He will in- 
stall cold storage machinery. 

City of Durham, N. C., plans moving 
the cold storage plant now being op- 
erated in the City Market Building to 
the Old Swift Company’s building, 
which will be completely re-conditioned. 

The Cairo Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Cairo, Ga., W. D. Trammell, owner and 
manager, has just completed an addition 
to its storage plant that will accommo- 
date approximately 200,000 pounds of 
meat. 

A cold storage plant with a capacity 
of 20,000 pounds of meat has been 
opened in Hartwell, Ga., by the Hart- 
well Ice Co. C. H. Wright is manager 
of the plant. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


(Continued from page 17.) 


pork was the most popular meat in 1934, 
but the average consumption of beef 
per person gained over the preceding 
year, while the consumption of pork de- 
clined.” 


Commenting on the prospects for sup- 
plies of livestock during the next 12 
months, Mr. Woods said in part: “The 
drouth of 1934 probably will be remem- 
bered longer as the cause of limited 
livestock feed supplies and consequent 
lower meat production than for any 
other reason. 


“It had a twofold effect upon the pro- 
duction of meat. First, the severity of 
the drouth caused the government to 
purchase, up to December 31, 1934, ap- 
proximately 7,800,000 cattle and calves, 
and 3,600,000 sheep, because there was 
not enough feed to sustain these 
animals. Of these numbers it is esti- 
mated that more than 6,300,000 cattle 
and calves and 1,400,000 sheep were 
processed, chiefly into canned meat. 

“Secondly, the livestock which re- 
mained on farms and ranches in drouth 
areas, in many cases, do not have normal 
supplies of feed, and in consequence 
may be marketed at weights lighter 
than normal. 

“As a result of three factors—the 
drouth, the government drouth relief 











program, and the government produc- 
tion control program—the number of 
meat-producing animals available for 
slaughter in 1935 will be considerably 
smaller than the number of animals 
dressed in 1934. As a result of the 
shortage of feed caused by the drouth, 
average weights of many animals 
offered for sale may be lower than the 
average. 

“The supply situation will have a 
direct effect upon the price of meat,” 
Mr. Woods declared. “If the amount 
of money which people have to pay for 
food and other necessities does not 
change in 1935, the expenditure of this 
purchasing power for the smaller sup- 
plies of livestock should bring about a 
higher level of prices for meat, and 
consequently a higher level of prices for 
livestock. However, in this connection 
it should be remembered that consumer 
purchasing power at present, as meas- 
ured by the index of factory payrolls, 
is less than two-thirds of what it was 
in 1929.” 


CANADIAN HOG DECREASE 


Little if any increase in the Canadian 
spring pig crop of 1935 is anticipated, 
owing to a feed scarcity and higher 
feed prices. This is expected to re- 
strict. the number of sows bred for 
spring farrow. The number of sows 
farrowed in the spring of 1934 was 
453,000 compared with 413,000 in 1933 
and 513,000 in 1982. 

Total number of hogs in Canada on 
June 1, 1934, was 3,654,000, a decrease 
of 4 per cent compared with 1933. This 
is the smallest number since 1920, when 
3,517,000 hogs were reported. The 
largest number of hogs reported so far 
was 5,069,000 in 1924. In 1984 there 
was practically no reduction in the two 
principal Eastern provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec, but there was a decrease 
of 7 per cent in the three prairie prov- 
inces, Alberta, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

In the first 10 months of 1934 Can- 
ada exported 101,000,000 Ibs. of bacon 
to the British market. This was an 
increase of 76 per cent over the like 
period of 1933, and exceeded the ex- 
port of each of the past eight years. 
The British quota for Canadian bacon 
was placed at 280,000,000 Ibs. at the 
time of the Ottawa agreement. 


HOG REFRIGERATION 


Chilling hogs is one of the most im- 
portant things connected with curing. 
Have your men read the “do’s” and the 
“dont’s” in “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s latest revision of 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia. 
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or heavy ice accumulation. 


2. Humidity Control—Limits moisture loss from 


meats. 


3. Cold Distribution—Positive air circulation with 


correct air diffusion. 


Investigate VILTER Coolers for an Increase in Your Net Profits 


THE VILTER MFG. COMPANY 
2118 South First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Are You Getting These Advan- 
tages From Your Meat Cooler? 


1. Cleanliness—No drippage from rusty pipe coils 


“C-B” Cold Storage Door 


The Better Door 
That Costs No More 


The “C-B” Track Door 
is the only cold storage 
door having the new 
“C-B” Track Door Oper- 
ating Device (patent 
pending), the biggest im- 
provement for twenty- 
five years in Cold Stor- 
age Doors. 


Heavier “C-B” hinges 
andthe new “C-B” fasten- 
er, which were especially 
designed for Cold Stor- 
age Door use, are also 
new and exclusive im- 
provements found only in 
use on “C-B” Cold Stor- 
age Doors. 


Write for the “C-B” 
Cold Storage Door cat- 
alog. Get full and com- 








New “C-B” Track Door 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


8907-11 S. Halsted St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


plete information. 


1972-2008 Central Ave., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





LIVESTOCK LEADER KILLED 


Charles D. Carey, chairman of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, and 
well-known cattle producer, was killed 
with Mrs. Carey in an automobile acci- 
dent near his home in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
on Sunday evening, January 5. Mr. 
Carey was 52 years of age. 

A member of one of Wyoming’s most 
prominent families, Mr. Carey was na- 
tionally known throughout the livestock 
industry, not only as a stockman but 
also in livestock organization circles. 
For many years he had been proprietor 
of the CY Ranch near Cheyenne, spe- 
cializing in pure-bred Herefords. 


For the past eight years he had been 
a director of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, being one of two repre- 
sentatives of the American National 
Live Stock Association in that organi- 
zation. During the past four years he 
served as chairman of the Board. At 
the time of his death he was also vice 
chairman of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

Mr. Carey was the son of the late 
Joseph M. Carey, former congressman 
from Wyoming and later governor of 
that state. He was a graduate of Yale. 
Mrs. Carey was formerly Miss Julianne 
Doane of Chicago. Mr. Carey is sur- 
vived by two daughters and one son 
and by a brother, United States Senator 
Robert D. Carey of Wyoming. Funeral 
services were held at Cheyenne at 2:30 
p. m. Wednesday, January 9. 
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“In the death of Mr. Carey the live- 
stock industry has lost a tireless and 
enthusiastic worker,” said R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. “His deep con- 


VICTIM OF AUTO ACCIDENT. 


Charles D. Carey, chairman of the Na- 

tional Livestock and Meat Board, and 

well-known Wyoming stockman, who was 

killed in an automobile accident on Sunday 

evening, January 5, while returning with 

Mrs. Carey to his home near Cheyenne. 
Both were instantly killed. 


cern.in every effort made to benefit the 
industry made his services invaluable 
in the Board’s program in behalf of a 
greater use of meat. As chairman of 
the Board he ably demonstrated his 
ability to plan constructively along 
many lines, and his counsel was highly 
regarded by all his associates. He was 
one of the industry’s ablest leaders.” 


CELLOPHANE PRICE REDUCED 


Du Pont Cellophane Company an- 
nounces further substantial reductions 
in the price of Cellophane transparent 
film. This makes the seventeenth re- 
duction since domestic manufacture was 
started in 1924. The new prices are 
approximately 86 per cent lower than 
those in effect at that time. 

Du Pont officials say the announce- 
ment is in line with the company’s 
policy to reduce the price of Cello- 
phane whenever additional increases in 
volume warranted. During the past 
year many additional new uses were 
developed, including those in the meat 
and allied lines, as well as a wrapping 
on bread specialties and sweet dough 
items, hosiery and other textiles, maca- 
roni and other foods. 


SPACING HOGS IN COOLER 


How about spacing hogs in the cool- 
er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book? 
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Specifications for modern transportation are de- 
manding insulation that will adequately protect 
the payload under all circumstances. Nature’s 
own insulation in the form of Haircraft, Hair- 
bestos and Naturzone insulation is proving to be 
the answer to the insulating engineer’s problem. 
Haircraft is the blanket type insulation for 
coolers and refrigerated trucks. Hairbestos is 
the fire-resisting blanket type for all purposes. 
Naturzone is the board form in standard sizes, 
for use where a rigid material is required. Spec- 
ify nature’s own insulation for your protection. 
oe 


INSULATION DIVISION WILSON & CO. 
4100 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS © KANSAS CITY @ LOS ANGELES 
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THE PERFECT SAUSAGE BINDER 





Entirely New — Entirely Different ! 


SEND SAMPLES? 
SAUSATONE is utterly unlike anything you have used 


Certainly ! 
before! 


First—it has a real meat flavor that permits its use 
We would like nothing without detracting from the natural fine flavor of the meat 
better than to have 
you try SAUSATONE 


in your own sausage 


ingredients. Second—it enhances the natural color of the 


product without the use of dyes. Third—it puts shrinkage 


kitchen and prove to 


in the “to be forgotten” class. Fourth—it has great binding 


Fifth—it can be 


yourself its many ad- 


power, even greater than hot bull meat. 


vantages. Samples 


sent gladly —no cost used without excessive cost! 
or obligation. Write 


today! Put SAUSATONE to work in your plant—now! 


duce profits from the minute you put it to work. 


SHELLABARGER GRAIN PRODUCTS CO., Decatur, III. 


It will pro- 




















1S SALT AN 
IMPORTANT FOOD 
INGREDIENT? 





ssFuL FOOD 
succe FETURERS 
K $0 








UNDREDS of food manufacturers to 
whom quality is an important factor, 
say that salt that’s always uniform is an 
important ingredient in their products. 
Uniformity is an outstanding quality of 
Diamond Crystal Salt. It reacts and behaves 
consistently — today, next week or next 
year— whether in the baking of bread, the 


curing of meat, the making of sausage, or 
the blending of flour. 


And in purity, mildness, and solubility, 
too, Diamond Crystal Salt stands unexcelled. 
That’s because it’s made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process, the key to all salt good- 
ness. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY. 
ANALYSIS. 


-- SCREEN 
--CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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Armour Sales Increase 


Tonnage Up 7 Per Cent and Net 
Profit 30 Per Cent Over 1933 


ALES of Armour and Company in 
S the fiscal year ended October 27, 
1934, showed an increase of 24 per cent 
over those of the previous year in dollar 
volume and 7 per cent in tonnage. Con- 
solidated net profit on these sales 
showed an increase of 30 per cent over 
the profits of 1938. 

Dollar volume of sales amounted to 
$564,000,000 against $452,000,000 in 
1933, and the consolidated net profit 
before dividends to $10,560,000 against 
$8,121,000 a year earlier. 

Total expenses during the year 
showed an increase of 15 per cent over 
those of 1933, due partly to increased 
volume, “but principally to increased 
wages and other operating costs,” says 
R. H. Cabell, general manager of the 
company, in his letter to stockholders 
under date of January 7, 1935. 


Plant Improvements and Reserve 


During the year the company spent 
for additions and improvements $5,297,- 
000. A reserve for contingencies 
amounting to $4,000,000 was set aside 
for federal income tax payments, as 
the returns of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries are still open for all years 
back to and including 1925. 

Commenting on the company’s earn- 
ings for the year, Mr. Cabell said: “It 
is noteworthy that even with the im- 
provement in results the amount of the 
profits when spread over the enormous 
tonnage handled had no appreciable 
effect upon either the price of livestock 
or the price of meat. If the company’s 
profits from all sources, whether re- 
sulting from handling of meat or other 
products were distributed among the 
American producers of the livestock 
purchased by the company, the produc- 
ers’ returns would have been increased 
by only 1/5 of a cent per pound live 
weight. Or if the company’s profits 
were distributed among the American 
buyers of our finished meat product, 
prices would have been reduced by only 
14 of a cent per pound.” 


Armour of Illinois Report 


Following is the consolidated income 
and surplus statement of Armour and 
Company (Illinois), including Armour 
and Company of Delaware, the North 
American Provision Company and their 
subsidiaries: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS. 
Result before depre- 
ciation, interest 
charges, contribu- 
tions to pension 
fund and provision 
for federal income 
taxes 
Provision for 
preciation 


24,615,650.64 
6,362,840.00 


$ 18,252,810.64 
5,024,191.87 


13,228,618.77 
600,000.00 
12,628,618.77 
2,068,000.00 

$ 10,560,618.77 


Interest charges... 


Contributions to 
pension fund ... 


Provision for fed- 
eral income taxes 


Net result 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


Credit arising from 
the purchase and 
retirement of com- 
panies’ bonds .... 


35,777.15 
$ 10,596,395.92 
24,586,081.43 


$ 35,182,477.35 


Surplus—at begin- 
ning of year 


Dividends paid: 
Delaware 7% pre- 
ferred stock ...$ 
Illinois $6 prior 
preferred stock.. 


3,824,698.50 
793,390.50 4,618,089.00 


$ 30,564,388.35 





Surplus adjustments: 
324,479.74 
Recapitalization adjustments: 
$ 85,000,000.00 


Portion of unamor- 
tized discount 
and other de- 
ferred charges 
written off 

2,370,000. 


Net credit 22,665,279.66 


$ 22,989,759.40 
Transfer to reserve 
4,000,000.00 


for contingencies 
18,989, 759.40 


Surplus—at end of 
$ 49,554,147.75 


Comprising: 
— oe paid-in 
surplu $ 35,254,481.37 
Appropriated earned 
lus 4,911,261.24 


9,388,405.14 
$ 49,554,147.75 


Unepanepetate’ 
earned surplus. . 


Note A—Credit arising from the purchase and re- 
tirement of company’s preferred stock. 

Note B—Credit arising from exchange of 2,000,000 
shares Class ‘‘A’’ and 2,000,000 shares Class “B” 
common stock of an aggregate par value of $100.,- 
000,000 for 3,000,000 shares common stock of an 
aggregate par value of $15,000,000. 

Note C—Reserve provided for par value of 1,144,- 
626 shares of common stock issued or to be issued 
to holders of Illinois company 7% preferred stock 
upon exchange for $6 prior preferred stock and 
common stock. 

Note D—Reduction in book value of properties in 
respect of write-off of appreciation, excess cost, 
loss of utility values, etc. 


The consolidated balance sheet of the 
three companies and their subsidiaries 
follows: 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. 


ASSETS. 
Current Assets: 

COE sic eosccnes $ 13,149,108.96 
U. S. Government 
treasury notes 

(par value 
$1,000,000)—at 
cost 
Tax warrants .... 
Notes receivable, 
less reserve .... 
Accounts receivable, 
less reserve .... 
Amount due from 
Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation 4,142,579.37 
Inventories of prod- 
ucts and supplies 89,543,663.14 
Packing house products, 
at market less allow- 
ance for selling ex- 
penses. Other  prod- 
ucts and supplies, at 
cost or market, which- 
ever is lower. 
Balances due from 
affiliated com- 
panies represented 
by net current 
assets 


1,033,110.10 
793,166.09 


4,069,884.54 
28,726,333.38 


2,312.78 
Total current assets $148, aan zi ~ ae 
Advances to Directors and Officers 
—e Stocks, Bonds and 

Advan 

(See Nchedui 
Properties (as _ 

during 1934 under 

plan of recapitali- 

zation approved by 

the stockholders) 
Land. buildings, 
machinery and 
fixed equipment— 
Illinois Company 
and subsidiaries 
(exclusive of 
Delaware group)$ 54,335,444.20 
At cost less adjustment 
ment of certain prop- 
erfies in respect of loss 


16,667 ,451.44 


utility value or excess 

cost of construction. 
Delaware Company 

and subsidiaries” 115,326,325.75 
At acquisition cost 

from Illinois Com- 

pany in ember, 

1922, plus additions 

since at cost, less 

pe agen of cer- 

tain properties in 
respect of loss of 
utility value. 


$169, 661,769.95 
Less—Reserve for 
depreciation ad- 
justed during 1934 
to new property 
values 37,236,544.06 


$132,425, 225.89 
Refrigerator cars, 
delivery equip- 
ment, tools, etc— 
depreciated values 12.677,194.58 


145,102,420.47 
Deferred Charges: 
Unamortized dis 
count on pends. -$ 1,972,408,18 
Prepaid insurance, 
taxes, etc. .... 2,469,135.30 


4,441,543.48 
$309, 641,573.75 


LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable ...$ 5,827,445.43 
Acceptances payable 272,028.08 
Accounts payable 7,390,965.75 
Processing taxes 
payable 5,852,922.45 
Accrued interest, 
wages, local and 
state taxes ... 
Reserve for federal 
income taxes ... 


5,281,634.43 

4,764,431.70 
Total current liabilities 

Reserve for Contingencies 

First Mortgage Gold Bonds: 


Illinois Company— 
4%4%, due in 
1939 


$ 29,389,427.84 


ee are Company— 
4%: guaranteed, 
3 42,236,100.00 


due in 194: 
Morris & Com 
4% %, due in P1939 9,080,000.00 
89,129,100.00 
Minority Stockholders’ Equity 
in common stock and sur- 
plus of controlled 
companies herein con- 
solidated 
Capital Stock: 

Guaranteed 7% cum- 
ulative preferred 
stock issued— 

Delaware Company 

(par value $100 

per share) $ 58,377,300.00 
$6 cumulative con- 

vertible prior pre- 

ferred stock 

issued—Illinois 

Company (529,816 

shares no par).. 

7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock 
issued—Tllinois 
Company (par 
value $100 per 
share) (dividends 
paid to January 
2, 1931) 

Common stock (par 
value $5 per 
share) 

Common stock re- 
served for issu- 
ance to holders 
of Mlinois 7% 
preferred stock 
upon exchange 
for $6 prior pre- 
ferred stock and 
common stock .. 


1,304, 268.16 


52,981,600.00 


4,188,700.00 


20,298,160.00 


_ 418, 870.00 00 


$136, 264,630.00 
Surplus: 
Capital and paid- 
in surplus $ 35,254,481.37 
Appropriated earned 
surplus 4,911,261.24 
Unappropriated 
earned surplus. . 9,388.405.14 


49,554,147.75 
$309,641.573.75 
Armour of Delaware Report 


Consolidated income and_ surplus 
statement of the Delaware Company, 
including the North American Provision 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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AROMA, FLAVOR 
APPEARANCE! 
—in sausage 


PRIME Raw materials for LEGG’S 
HOME-GROWN OLD PLANTATION SEA- 
PEPPERS SONING include choicest se- 
lected prime, domestic pep- 
pers that are processed scientifically to bring 
out their full rich flavor. 
CHOICEST To these domestic peppers, 
IMPORTED are added the highest quality 
PEPPERS of imported pulverized ber- 
; ries grown in the Tropics. 
Our secret lies in knowing what kind to use 
and how much to use in a scientific way. 
Manufactured under the following patents: No. AROMATIC The aromas of OLD 
1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928 and No. 1,921,231 dated HERBS PLANTATION SEASON- 
Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending. ING come from processed 
herbs that would be the envy of King Solomon 
or the Queen of Sheba! 


THE MOST BLENDED These spices and herbs of 


AND . predetermined value are 

hua blended and cross-blended to 
LIBERAL OFFER produce both flavor and ap- 
pearance that arouse the appetite. Test sam- 


EVER M AD E ples on request. 


Try the JOURDAN Process Cooker 
in your own plant—without obliga- 
tion! Generous free trial offer per- 
mits you to use it, test it, and ob- 
serve for yourself the results it pro- 
duces. NEW LOW PRICES, now 
in effect, make the JOURDAN Pro- 
cess Cooker pay for itself even 
quicker than before and contribute 
substantially to profits. 


Write today for complete details of 
the JOURDAN free trial plan! 


Jourdan Process Cooker Co. 
814-832 W. 20th St. Chicago, Ill. 




















JOURDAN 


PROCESS COOKER 


Cooks Sausage Better, at Lower 


Cost, Than Any Other Method! AC.LEGG PACKING Co. INC. 


i BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA,, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BLENDERS OF SAUSAGE = SEASONINGS” 
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Activity Continues—Prices Contin- 
ue Advance—Lard and Hogs at 
New Highs—Cash Trade Moder- 
ate—Hog Receipts Light. 


Considerable activity was apparent in 
market for hog products, and prices 
continued to work into new high ground 
for season. A modest hog run and a 
fair cash trade aided somewhat. 
Strength in grains was also a factor 
at times. Commission house absorp- 
tion was apparent, particularly on set- 
back, while realizing developed in a 
broad way at times on swells with what 
looked like some hedge selling was 
under way. 


Modest deliveries on January lard 
contracts served to bring about some 
liquidation in the spot month and trans- 
ferring of January to the later deliv- 
eries. Notwithstanding these develop- 
ments, market was very stubborn to 
selling. After establishing new sea- 
son’s tops all deliveries held within a 
few points of the season’s best levels. 


Hogs at New High Price 


Top hogs at Chicago moved up to 
8.20c, a new high for season, and best 
levels since May, 1931. Upturn brought 
about very little enlargement, if any, 
in hog receipts. Some contended that 
corn and hogs were still apart as far 
as a favorable feeding differential were 
concerned. Average price of hogs at 
Chicago moved up to 7.75c, compared 
with 7.20c the previous week, 3.45¢c a 
year ago, 3.10c two years ago and 4.05c 
three years ago. 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was slightly better 
than of late at 220 lbs., against 218 lbs. 
the previous week, but was lighter com- 
pared with the 226 lbs. a year ago, and 
230 Ibs. two years ago. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 326,035 head, 
compared with 238,000 head the pre- 
vious week and 443,200 head the same 
time last year. 


Fat Distribution Good 


Considerable continues to be heard 
relative to the fact that cotton oil prices 
are low compared to lard. Both oil and 
lard, have been discounting, in the main, 
the outlook for smaller production. In- 
dications are that the decrease in pro- 
duction of lard will be greater than that 
of oil. Both commodities and also but- 
ter appear to be experiencing a satis- 
toned distribution, particularly cotton 
oil. 


From this time forward a great deal 
depends on the attitude of hog raisers. 
Likewise, developments in hogs will cut 
considerable figure. A prominent west- 
ern statistician estimated that on Jan- 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


Provisions «| ard 
Welly Warfcé (Cv 


uary 1, this year, farm stocks of corn 
were between 700 million and 750 mil- 
lion bu., compared with 1,425 million 
bu. the same time last year. Other 
feedstuffs are also scarce. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good at 
New York, and market was stronger. 
Mess was quoted at $26.25 per barrel; 
family, $26.50 per barrel; fat backs, 
$22.50@26.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fairly good at 
New York, and market was firm. Prime 
western was quoted at 11.20@11.30c; 
middle western, 11.20@11.30c; New 
York City tierces, 10%c nominal; tubs, 
13%c sales, refined Continent, 114@ 
115c; South America, 11%@11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 12@12%c; compound for 
export, car lots, 13c; smaller lots, 138%c; 
domestic compound, 4c more. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 




















was quoted at January price; loose lard, 
474%2c under January; leaf lard, 30c 
under January. 

BEEF—Market was quiet but steady 
at New York. Mess was nominal; pack- 
er; nominal; family, $17.00@18.00 per 
barrel nominal; extra, India mess, nom- 
inal. 


(See page 87 for later markets.) 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 568,125 lbs. of lard and 302,680 
lbs. of meat. 


Lard exports from the United States 


for the full week ended Jan. 5, 1935, 
totaled 2,673,930 lbs. against 7,452,186 


Hog Cutting Losses Increase 


IGHER costing hogs and weakness 

in the market for fresh pork loins 
and some other fresh cuts resulted in 
increasing losses in the cut-out value of 
hogs. At Chicago the hog market 
reached the highest level in three and 
one-half years on considerably larger 
receipts than those of a week ago but 
much smaller than in the like period 
a year ago. 

General quality of hogs was fairly 
good. Packing sows were in strong 
demand and showed considerable price 
increase over a week ago. Light hogs 
moved out to shippers on good demand 
but medium and heavyweight butchers 
held close to the top of the market and 
moved more slowly, considerable num- 
bers being held over from day to day. 

Top for the week at $8.20 was the 
highest price paid since July 31, 1931, 
and was within 30c of the top for that 
year. A year ago the top was $3.75, 
two years ago $3.35, three years ago 
$4.35 and four years ago $8.25. The 


160 to 180 
Ibs. 


Regular hams 
Picnics 

Boston butts .... 
Pork loins 

Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 

P. S. lard, rend. wt 
Spareribs 

Regular trimmings .... 
Feet, tail, neckbone 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


of well finished live h 


ped 
67.00 % 


low top of $8.05 was paid on Tuesday, 
while the high was made on the two 
closing days of the period. The high. 
average of $7.80 was made on the last 
two days of the period and the low of 
$7.75 on the first two. At times during 
the week prices at certain western mar- 
kets were higher than Chicago, a con- 
dition which may be repeated during 
the season owing to the scarcity of hogs 
in the territories feeding these mar- 
kets. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets for the four-day period totaled 
212,000 head against 185,000 a week 
earlier which included New Year holi- 
day and 420,000 in the like period a 
year ago. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of well finished hogs of the 
weights shown. Prices are averages of 
those reported in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE for 
the four-day period. Average costs and 
credits are used. 


180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$2.34 $2.37 

-56 .54 


$10.17 
69.50% 


10.08 
68.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above totals and deducting from these the cost 


#71,00% 


»gs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, including the processing tax of 


$2.25 per hundred live weight, the following results are secured: 


Loss per ewt 
Loss per hog 


$ .50 -49 


$1.00 ‘15 $55 
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Efficiency Plus 


. . Plus a finer, juicier, 
better looking product—a 
product that brings great- 
er sales volume. And this 
at the lowered cost which 
comes with the high effi- 
ciency that has made 
ADELMANN equipment 
the outstanding favorite 
with meat packers. 


Liberal Trade-In 


Allowances 


Send today for schedule of 
liberal trade-in allowances 
and valuable booklet con- 
taining helpful hints and 
listing the complete 
ADELMANN line. 


A 
D 
E, 
L. 
M 
A 
N 
N 


**Adelmann—The kind your ham 
makers prefer” 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 
Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
—Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & 
Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 











—.-- A... 
WE PIONEER! 


For 20 years we have led the 
stockinette field in developments, 
quality and service. 


Our customers get new develop- 
ments first—because important 
developments in the field are ex- 
clusively ours! That’s why you 
can’t afford not to use the serv- 
ices we offer! 


State 1637 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 


THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
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“HALLOWELL” 


aid 
Wx: 


‘ SERS 


Pat. applied for 
Fig. 1208 “Hallowell’’ Slatted Truck 


Just the truck for handling bulky hams and the like. 
Slats are welded to solid steel truck platform; at top 
to flanged frame. Push handles either end. Welded 
throughout—hot-dip galvanized. Easy to keep clean. 


Get Bulletin 449 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|@ 


BRANCHES 











BRANCHES 


Boston JENKINTOWN, PENNA. = Ew vor 


CHICAGO FRANCISCO 


DETROIT BOX s5e ST.LOVIS 
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lbs. for the same week in 1934. For 
the packer year to date, exports of lard 
have totaled 387,558,038 Ibs. against 
85,392,579 Ibs. in the like 1933-34 
period. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended Jan. 5, 1935, totaled 3,427,200 
lbs. against 2,939,000 lbs. for the cor- 
responding week in 1934. For the 
packer year to date, exports of these 
products totaled 21,617,150 Ibs. against 
~ 303,750 Ibs. for the period from Nov. 
1, 1933, to Jan. 6, 1934. 


MEAT EXPORTS IN NOVEMBER 

Meat exports from the United States 
during November totaled 13,250,162 
lbs., of which 9,714,305 lbs. went to the 
United Kingdom. Export of the differ- 
ent items during the month and their 
valuation were as follows: 














Quantity. 
Lbs. Valuation. 
Carcasses, fresh or .. 138,260 $13,583 
ins and other pork, fresh & 
yy PFOZEN 2c cccccccccccccs — oe iat 
d shoulders, cured.. 6,647,682 69,827 
. en : hs 5 a Pe aie eka te: & 874,438 110, on 
yw and Wiltshires. 37,078 5, 64 
Other pork, pickled or salted 1,22 832 110,934 
Sausage, not canned ....... 517 44,529 
Beef and veal, fresh or frozen 377,026 53,025 

f and veal, ickled or 

waaed ona wees . i aaelehunigres 1,251, = 96,823 
Mutton and lamb .......... 32, 4,843 
TEND ciccecccccvovesvecce 952, O81 82,605 
OS SS A ere 790,794 ,848 
TONZUCE ..... cece ee eeereees 802,539 107,989 
Sausage ingredients ........ 78,369 27,018 
MONE: cca duskalaseetirenn eae 17,835,011 $2,268,735 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of pork products from the 
U. S. week ended Jan. 5, 1935: 





PORK. 

Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended ended 1934 to 
Jan. 5, Jan. 6, Jan. 5, 

1935, 1934, 1935, 

bbls. bbls. bbls. 
Total .. a a pao 203 509 
U nited Kingdom sn wales eure vas 442 
OCOMEMIORE 2 cccccccccee ace 203 67 

BACON AND HAMS. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
| a err 3,427 2.939 21,617 
if waited. Kingdom ........ 3,413 2,510 20,963 
OS == 13 362 542 
OO ee 1 5 21 
BW. A. Colomies........ aes 2 ne 
Other countries ... ae pea woes 91 
LARD. 

M lbs. M poet M Ibs. 
CE ckane pe caeeeee ne 2,673 37,558 
United Kingdom ........ 2,482 33,414 
ar 189 2,839 

Sth. and Ctl. America... =e 
.. 2 een 2 2 684 
B. N. A. Colonies........ waren eres 12 
Other countries ........ on ee. 3 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From bbIis. Mlbs.  M Ibs. 
> = hire eae 204 489 
ae ‘ Pas ae 101 
St. John, N. B. West. sinless 2,500 1,107 
EO ralie irae o.a:5's:e6 & re 723 976 
ke eee 2,673 
Previous week ......... ee 2,489 
Lo tO 55 2,221 





Cor. week 1983......... 203 2,939 7,452 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 
1934, TO JANUARY 5, 1935. 


1933 to 1934 to De- 
1934. 1935. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M lbs. .. 101 225 one 123 
Bacon and Hams, 
M ibs. ooo Saene 21,303 3138 seme 
Lard, M Ibs. a 558 85,392 47,834 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN 


read the Classified advertising pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 






Week ending January 12, 1935 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1935. 


Open. 


LARD— 





Se =. "13.4013. 87% 
CLEAR BELLIES 


High. Low. Close. 
12.85 
ares siaia 13.05 
13.20 13.12% 13.20ax 


13. v's 13.27% 13.35-13.3744 
13.4 13.37% 13.45b 
16.37% 
16. 

Sar 16.85ax 
JANUARY 7, 1935. 


13.00 12.92%  12.92%b 
aa: 13.10n 
13.85 13.25  13.27%4-80 
13.52% 13.42% 18.471%4b 
13.60 13.55 13.5744 
eae iat: 421b 
16.87% 16.80 ie “85ax 
17.0714 17.00 17.00 


, JANUARY 8, 1935. 


12.95 12.90 Le 90b 
3.10n 


13.32% 13.20 13.27 %4ax 


13.47%, 18.87% 13.40b 
13.50 13.4714 13.47% 
els a seh 16.45b 
16.87% 16.65 16.7714 
16.9214 16.80 16.9214b 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1935. 


ee 16.37% 
CO ae 16.65 
MD Seave’ owas 
MONDAY 
LARD. 
JOM. occ cs AES 
Sree 
aa 13.25 
er 13.45 
GS onciee 13.55 
CLEAR BELLIES 
, Sere ee 
' Boe 16.80 
TO. ecwen 17.07% 
TUESDAY 
LARD. 
Senses 12.92% 
MG: +:0.00:60i.aeelae 
. 13.30-271%4 
eee 13.47% 
BOE. .cc0se 13.50 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Sore re 
Me sewed 16.85-87% 
ree 16.80 
LARD-- 
Se 13.00 
RE ES Oe 
eee 
July .....138.47%4-50 
Mes. icnas's 13.52% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
| SRR er 
May ......16.80 
eee 17.00 
THURSDAY, 
LARD— 
eb ewes 13.05 
BR a cuverest aimee 
May . 13.30 
July ......13.47% 
Sept. 13.55 
CLEAR BELLIES 
ee 16.50 
Fes 16.75 
ne 16.75 





13.00ax 
seis earn 13.10n 
13.35 13.27% 13.27%b 
13.52% 13.42% 138.42%b 
13.60 13.5244 13.55ax 
16.50b 
ee sata 16.80ax 
17.00 16.92%, 16.92% 
JANUARY 10, 1935. 
13.05ax 
13.15n 
13.30ax 
13.45b 
13.55 13.55ax 
16.50 16.40 16.40b 
16.75 16.65 16.65b 
16.80 16.75 16.80b 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1935. 





Key: ax, asked: b, 


13.10 12.77% 12.77%ax 
oma ae 12.90n 
13.37% 13.02% 13.02% 
13.50 13.17% 13.17%4-20 
13.57% 13.30 13.3214-30 
16.27% 15.90 16.00b 
16.72% 16.15 16.25ax 
16.72% 16.30 16.40ax 
bid; n, nom.; . split. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Principal meat imports at New York 


for the week ended Jan. 5, 


1935, are 


reported as follows: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 

Argentine—Canned corned beef........237,186 lbs. 
III ad sss cs paw o-ee-s-a'ae/Oelvaws 2,980 lbs 
COMBGR——FOEE CUED oo cciccccccccceccss 848 Ibs 
Canada—Sausage .................0005 391 Ibs 
i... 5. {Sepa ehesenaes ata 259 Ibs 
England—Meat paste ................. 100 lbs 
England—Turtle soup ................. 100 Ibs 
France—Liverpaste ................0.. 423 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ........... 20.0000. 1, 750 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked pork ............... 2,256 Ibs. 
EROUIAME BRUINS oo ccc ccccccsccccscses J Ibs. 
Holland—Smoked ham ................ 114 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage ...........ceeeeeees 550 Ibs 
Pe ED - 9606000000 c0sceccnesees 1,135 3 












Based on actual carlot tates Thursday, 
January 10, 19385. 

“8. P. 
14% 
14% 

15 
15% 
*8. P. 
16% 
16% 
16% 

*s. P 

16 
16% 
17% 
17% 
16% 
15% 
14% 
14% 

14 
13% 
*8. P. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Short shank 4c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(Ss. P. 4e under D. C.) 
Green. *D. C 
Oe 19% 19% 
ED) sesinte cheated sekene nate 19% 19% 
, eS ere Pea i 19% 19% 
BEE $004 6:56960085c0wnnstones 20 19% 
gg RN ae nee 20 1914 
DOR was teccavcsbacsncabeeee 20 19% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure 
D. S. BELLIES. 

Clear. Rib. 








14 
RS BERET ete OR RS 14% 
EER Be PAS DI TINS 14% 
SPD 060-608 0iseanh tilessae een 145% 

OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears........... 35-45 15%n 
Extra Short Ribs............ 35-45 15%n 
Megeet Pastas 2... sccccceccs 6- 8 11 
RE SR: wcities widow vs a's 00%r 4-6 101% 
eer 11 
Green Square Jowls.......... 14 
Green Rough Jowls.......... 11% 
LARD. 

PS: COE, Co ois iccoicn cacak oaecs 13. — 
Prime Steam, loose. 12.8 
Refined, boxed, N. <. -—Export soncecces a 
Neutral, MOON... Ssnke ca coebteccans 14. 


Raw Leaf 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$16.61 per cwt. on December 26, 1934, 
as compared with $16.33 a week earlier 
and $16.27 at the same time in 1933. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg was quoted 
at $22.80 compared with $22.95 the pre- 
vious week and $11.57 on December 23, 
1933. 
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ALL STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


can be made to your order on short notice 
and shipped promptly. This is just another 
reason for buying GLOBE equipment, already 
noted for sturdy construction, reasonable 
cost and long, useful life. 








Send your order—today! Sausage Stuffing 
Table fitted with ad- 


TH E G LO be FE C O M PANY justable legs, stain- 


less steel top. Many 
Complete Equipment for Meat Packers & Sausage Manufacturers other t ypes an d 


Sausage Stick 818-28 West 36th Street Chicago, Illinois sizes! 


Hanging Truck 




















An unretouched photo of floor section that was later saved with 
Cleve-O-Cement. (See picture below.) 


No need to dig-up and relay a broken cement floor. With 
Cleve-O-Cement, crumbled, rutted, chuck-holed floors can be 


repaired to new usefulness. Cleve-O-Cement is different 
from any material you ever heard about. Applied in the Seder: ro By- -Products 
afternoon, it dries hard as flint overnight, ready for heavy Vibrating Screens 

i late i sis J - d bl truction and clusi 
traffic. Waterproof and acid resistant. Unaffected by freez Heavier and more d ependa le constrection and many exclusive 
ing temperatures. Biggest plants in dairy and meat pack- whelming favorite with American packers 
. . we? ae " > ° Grind , bones, greasy cracklings and hash dry render- 
ing industries recommend it. Write for information. ing materials. es and types. For screening 
Gtaalinge asd fanbage, fot ws'"oll you about the "Flr 
Floating’ Vibrating Screen. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


1322 Marquette Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
2708 North Ninth St, , H. Louis, Mo. 
87 W. Chivas oe St. we Py San Franci 
5 Park Z. 326 Rialto nse 























a WHAT’s YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEM? 
3 : Peters Can Solve It! 


There is a PETERS Packaging Machine that exactly fits 
your production, definitely solves your packaging problem. 
Starting with the low-cost PETERS Junior there are ma- 
chines in all sizes for forming and lining or folding and 
closing cartons, with hand or automatic feed. You can 
modernize your packaging department, step by step with 
PETERS—and let economies pay the cost of installation! 
Write for complete details! 


PETERS MACHINERY Co. 


Left: PETERS Junior Form- an | : — 
ing & Lining Machine; Right: ar 4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
automatically fed Standard 
Forming & Lining Machine. 
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TALLOW—A very strong situation 
existed in tallow at New York the past 
week, prices moving up to 5%c f.o.b. 
for extra, the best levels of the up- 
turn. Market was aided by limited 
offerings, a scattered demand, and 
strength in tallow in the West. It was 
estimated that 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
Ibs. changed hands. Reports were cur- 
rent of sales at 6c Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati for prime tallow, equal to extra 
New York, and later reports had it that 
6%4c delivered have been bid at Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati and refused. 

At New York, stuff that has been 
offering at 5%c f.o.b. was withdrawn, 
sellers asking 6%c f.o.b. It was ap- 
parent that market was quite bare of 
offerings and that consumers needing 
supplies were forced to meet sellers’ 
ideas. Stronger cattle markets at- 
tracted some attention, as did firmness 
in edible and inedible greases general- 
ly. At New York, special was quoted 
at 54%4@5%c; extra, 55 @5%c f.o.b.; 
edible, 77%,@8c nominal. 

At Chicago, market was very firm, 
with scarcity of offerings a feature. 
Producers were asking higher prices for 
both nearby and later deliveries. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 73% @8c; 
fancy, 64@6%c; prime packer, 64@ 
644c; special, 55% @6c; No. 1,55% @5%c. 

At the London auction this week, 313 
casks were offered and 236 sold at 
prices 6d@1s higher than previous 
week. Mutton was quoted at 22s 6d@ 
23s 6d; beef, 22s 6d@24s 6d; mixed, 
21s@22s 6d. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, January-February, was 6d 
higher, at 23s 9d, while Australian tal- 
low at Liverpool, January-February, 
was up 6d at 28s 9d. 

STEARINE — Market was rather 
quiet at New York but maintained a 
firm tone. Oleo was quoted at 9%4@ 
9%2c. At Chicago, a firm but quiet 
market was reported, with oleo quoted 
at 9c. 

OLEO OIL—Routine developments 
featured this market and a firm tone 
prevailed at New York where extra was 
quoted at 10% @10%c; prime, 914@10e; 
lower grades, 944c 

At Chicago, sinnbes was moderately 


active and firm, with extra quoted at 
10c. 


(See page 37 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL — Demand was fair at 
New York, and market moved up %c 
lb. or more. Undertone was strong. 
No. 1 in barrels was quoted at 8%c; 
No. 2, 8c; extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 8%c; 
winter strained, 9%; prime, 14%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fairly good at New York and market 
was unchanged to %c higher than pre- 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


= Tallows~Greases @ 
Weikly Market Revtéur AQ 


vious week. Cold pressed was quoted 
at 16%c; extra, 9c; No. 1, 8%c; pure, 
12c. 

GREASES—A strong situation pre- 
vailed in the market for greases at New 
York, with a fairly good business pass- 
ing at times. Prices were %@%c bet- 
ter than previous week. Yellow and 
house grease sold at 5%c, and sellers 
raised their ideas 4c above that level. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 54% @5%c; A white, 5%@ 
5%c; B white, 54¢.@5%c; choice white, 
6%c nominal. 

At Chicago, greases were very firm 
but only moderately active owing to 
scarcity of offerings and higher ideas 
on the part of holders for both prompt 
and later deliveries. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 4% @4%c; yellow, 54@ 
5%c; B white, 5%c; A white, 6c; choice 
white, all hogs, 6% @6%4c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, Jan. 10, 1935. 
Blood 


Blood market is stronger; demand 
continues good. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
NE 6 00rss iwanehendeeeeesateane $ 3.55@ 3.80 
CD i008 bc areunwaqeercsncctaans 3.50@ 3.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Last trading in unground 11 to 12 per 
cent was at $3.25@3.40. Demand not 
brisk. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. ae 1@3.40 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% .40@3. = & 10¢ 
EAGEEE GEE occ ccccesiccssccesess @2.5 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Offerings limited and market strong. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


ey a Perea $ .65@ .70 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 

| i BRT ee See er eee @50.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

Wy. COR vcivccdcapiwedeseusatetes @45.00 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Demand continues good. Prices about 
$5.00 higher. 


Carlots. 


Digester tankage meat meal 60%... .$ @50.00 
Meat and bone scra APR e @50.00 
Steam bone meal, 5% , special feed- 

i: DRE WO. wincdacaireccsarcsceas @35.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials 
Trading small due to limited offer- 
ings. 


High o , Souneen, ground, 10@ 
12% 


oad- ame Gcnciennensationie’ @$2.60 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

OE Wes ack ctneieneeboeeante 15.00 
ee 2.70 


Horns, Bones and ‘Hools 


Little change; prices largely nominal. 


Horns, agg ste eee $55.00@85.00 
EE eee 55.00@85.00 
GRO BE  secccccesscescecssecect \ 

EE, WED vba~ ved ecwenineseeues ces @14.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 








iit 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Market unchanged. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $10 0 00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 13.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Car lots of calf trimmings, calf and 
hide trimmings mixed, and sinews and 





pizzles continue in demand. Prices 
nominal. 

Be GO bickccusccwewsiatbeseensan 10.00 
fae 18.00 
Sinews, pizzles 10.00 
Horns, piths ees 16.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 17.00@17.50 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 6. 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 6 6% 

Animal Hair 
Market nominal. 

Summer coil and field dried.......... %cn 
Wee: CO GUE .cdnedinceccmepes vce 2i4cn 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6i%4cn 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb....... 544cn 
Cattle switches, each*......... .... 1%@ 2c 


*According to count. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 


basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
January to June, 1935, inclusive @$24.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per f.a.s. New York...... nominal 
Blood dried, 16% "Beene @ 3.25 
= scrap, one 11% ammonia, 
10% B. f.o.b. fish factory.. nominal 
Fish meal, foreign, 11% % ammonia, 
10% B. P. Bi Pi ein ba ceeeawes @ 34.00 
Fish scrap, aciduiated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish eee 2.00 & 50c 
Soda ‘nitrate, per net ton; bul 
January to June, 1935, inclusive. 23.50 
i SE, Ps 4065059 0edie eee aes 24.80 
Sh BEDE. BRI s oo cccwcccccsgeecces 25.50 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
Wate EO. Ee. Dev ccsecsesctvesss 2.75 & 10¢ 
Tankage, ‘+ <M 9@10% ammo- 
nia, 15% B. P. L. buik........... 2.35 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, 1 pees 3 and 
GO bags, per tom, CAL. .os<660sc0080 @ 23.50 
Bone — raw, 4% “ai 50 bags, 
per 8 Ree ree @ 25.00 
adaabeniate. bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.50 
Potash Salt. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton..... g 12.90 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... 8.50 
—— in bulk, per ton, 40c unit 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... @ 35.00 


ton 
Shipment January to April, 1935. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground 
60% ground 


g 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


a Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 



























EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Report to Phe National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 9, 1935. 


Dried blood is held at $3.25 per unit 
f.o.b. New York for January shipment 
but the highest price at which sales 
have been made so far is $3.00 per unit, 
f.o.b. New York. South American sold 
at $3.00 per unit, c.if. a Gulf port with 
a little higher price now being quoted. 

Ground tankage is held at $2.75 and 
10c with the last sale having been 
made at $2.65 and 10c f.o.b. New York. 
Unground tankage sold this week at 
$2.35 and 10c f.o.b. local shipping 
points. The demand for both tankage 
and blood is very light. 

Dry rendered tankage has been sell- 
ing at advanced prices in fair volume. 

Japanese sardine meal is a little 
lower in price, being offered at $34.00 
per ton c.if. Atlantic coast ports. 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Paris, December 29, 1934. 

Prices of French lard have continued 
to drop heavily since last month. Large 
export sales have been made from 200 
o 210 francs per 100 kilos and sellers 
are now asking 250 francs. 

The firmness continued in cotton oil 
and English and Dutch choicest edible 
grades are now quoted 28 pounds per 
ton in barrels, c.if. French ports, viz., 
a new advance of 3 pounds. 

Paris official quotations for technical 
tallow remained unchanged at 115 
francs per 100 kilos during the month 
of December. Sales of edible tallow 
were made at 150 francs per 100 kilos 
in tierces or cotton oil barrels, for 
Freneh ports. 


WEEKLY WOOL REPORT 


Fleeced wools are selling a little more 
freely than last week although the vol- 
ume of sales is still rather moderate. A 
number of houses are moving small 
quantities of fine Ohio delaine or 64’s 
and finer strictly combing fleeces at 27 
@28c in the grease. Strictly combing 
58’s, 60’s %4-blood, Ohio wools bring 
28@29c in the grease. In the medium 
grades, only 56’s, %-blood is having a 
call for any appreciable quantity and 
sales of Ohio lines are being closed at 
28@29c in the grease for strictly comb- 
ing staples and at 26@27c for clothing. 
The week’s quotations follow: 


Domestic Fleeces, 
Ohio & Penn., 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing......... 28@29 
Ohio & Penn., 14-blood clothing.......... poe re 
Ohio & Penn., % combing i 
Ohio & Penn., 4 combing 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing 
ee FO er ; 

Territory, clean basis 
Fine staple T5@77 
Fine French, combing 38@7 
Fine, fine medium, clothing 
14-blood, staple 
%-blood, staple .... 
14-blood, staple 
REE acs Wnc-4 ow aaekweecdseunee se wee 

Texas, clean basis 
Choice, 12 mon‘ 

Average, 12 m 
, 8 month 


grease basis 
cl ee 22 


24@25 


OLEO PRODUCTS EXPORTED 


Exports of oleo oil, oleo stock and 
oleo stearine from the United States 
during November, 1934: 


Oleo 
stock, 
Ibs. 


Oleo 
Oleo oil, stearine, 
Ibs. S 

Belgium 154,207 

Denmark .......... 328,869 

Germany 5 
Greece 
Irish Fr. State 
Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom ...1, 


613,194 


Total 
i $56, 604 


eobaenvenes 2,243,672 


$198,859 37. as 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing November, 1934, with countries of 
origin and destination, are reported as 
follows: 

IMPORTS. 


Weasands, 


Sheep, bladders, 


France 
Germany 
Canada 
Argentina 


Australia 

New Zealand 
Morocco 
Others 


Total 341,378 
Value $438,391 
EXPORTS. 
Belgium 25,624 
Denmark 35.887 


y 91049 
Netherlands ........ 70,140 


Norway 


Switzerland 

United Kingdom .... 
Canada 

Australia 


Un. of S. Africa.... 

Others 
Total 752.714 
axe aa ences $348,881 


2,278,465 


$185,506 $33 304 


TAX SALES TO EMPLOYEES 


Manufacturers and jobbers who make 
a practice of selling their own mer- 
chandise to employees, whether at re- 
tail prices or at an employee discount; 
will be subject in Indiana to the one 
per cent retail gross income tax on 
such sales, according to a ruling of the 
state’ department. Not only that, but 
if such practice is made, the manage- 
ment must take out a retail store per- 
mit, costing $3 a year. In the regular 
channels of trade manufacturers and 
jobbers are taxed only one-fourth of 
one per cent, but the state tax depart- 
ment has ruled that employee sales 
put them in the retail class so far as 
those particular sales are concerned. 
The department says “the manner of 
sale, whether wholesale or retail, de- 
termines the rate of gross income tax- 
ation, regardless of occupation of the 
taxpayer.” 


COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL — Store oil de- 
mand was good at New York, and mar- 
ket was strong with futures. Crude oil 
was 9c bid; 9%c asked. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, January 4, 1935 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
OS ee 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
ace ae: 
eee 
oS ee 
July 


. 1096 a 1117 

; ..-- 1090 a nom. 
15 1095 1090 1089 a 1091 

, s aces Se 6 Ee 
39 1104 1091 1094 a trad 

oo o coos BOGO & 1166 
23 1108 1096 1098 a 1100 

1100 a 1110 


Sales, 78 contracts; crudes, 9%c bid. 


Saturday, January 5, 1935 


ee 
. 1096 a a 1130 
.... 1075 a nom, 
8 1092 1087 1085 a 1088 
, ..-- 1080 a 1095 
25 1097 1084 1087 a 1088 
‘ ...- 1088 a 1098 
29 1101 1087 1090 a 87tr 
. 1088 a 1198 


Sales, 62 contracts; crudes, 9c bid. 


Monday, January 7, 1935 


Geet .... <a 
trad 
Bid 

1098 
1110 
1110 


“4 1120 1120 1120 

aA ‘ woee: 
12 1100 1090 1095 
6:00 - ae 
1094 1099 
. cs ecce Seem & ie 
23 1102 1095 1102 a trad 
. 1101 a 1112 


Sales, 67 contracts; crudes, 9%4c bid. 


28 1107 


——- January 8, 1935 

Spot 

. 1106 a 1120 

; ..-- 1095 a Bid 

4 1097 1097 1095 a 1098 

: «veces 10 @ Te 

1 1100 1095 1099 a trad 

me cue sine SOE See 

20 1103 1099 1101 a 1104 

- 1103 a 1115 


Sales, 32 contracts; crudes, 944c bid. 


May .... 
June .... 
ee 


alas sees 9, 1935 
spot .... 


os a 
‘ 1091 a 
..-. 1085 a 
“21 1099 1087 1090 a 
- 1088 a 1105 
a 
a 
a 
a 


1115 
’ Bid 
Mar. trad 
ee. vec 5 
ae 

dune .... 
GGLy ...5. 


trad 
1105 


26 1103 1090 1091 
oa —— 

28 1105 1092 1092 a 1094 
. 1090 a 1105 


Sales, 75 contracts; crudes, 9c bid. 


Thursday, January 10, 1935 
‘ . 1080 a 1105 
. 1090 1082 1084 a .... 
. 1092 1083 1084 a .... 
. 1094 1085 1086 a 1087 


(See page 37 for later markets.) 
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| mar- 
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York: 


sing— 
Asked. 
DE ocacacd 
a 1117 
4 nom. 
a 1091 
a 1100 
a trad 
a 1105 
a 1100 
a 1110 


4c bid. 
35 


® acca 
a 1120 
a nom, 
a 1088 
a 1095 
a 1088 
a 1098 
| a 8Ttr 
a 1198 


Wee bid. 


» & won 
6 a 1120 
5 a Bid 

5 a 1098 
5 a 1110 
9 a trad 
7 a 1110 
1 a 1104 
3 a 1115 


9% bid. 
1935 


~ & «ae 
jl a 1115 
35 a Bid 
90 a trad 
B8 a 1105 
91 a trad 
90 a 1105 
927 a 1094 
90 a 1105 


916e bid. 
1935 

80 a 1105 

84 a ..- 


B84 a... 
86 a 1087 
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Trade Fair—Market Strong—New 
Highs Recorded—Cash Trade 
Satisfactory—Crude Quiet and 
Firm — Washington Develop- 
ments Awaited. 


Cotton oil futures operations were 
not quite as active the past week as 
for some weeks past, but a good vol- 
ume of trade was evident daily. There 
was no particular change in market’s 
trend from that of past several months. 
Sufficient new buying developed from 
day to day to carry prices into new 
high grounds for the season, and mar- 
ket was stubborn to selling pressure, 
although it receded slightly from the 
highs. 

Commission house trade was more 
mixed, with realizing in evidence at 
times. Professionals were inclined to 
play for a reaction, but the pit ele- 
ment ran quickly as soon as any im- 
portant buying made its appearance. 

The fact that lard and hogs moved 
into new high ground was of material 
aid to oil, but inherently the situation 
continued strong. Reports of cash oil 
and compound distribution were satis- 
factory. Crude oil was quiet but firm, 
and not pressing on the market. Foreign 
oils tended upwards generally, and in 
some cases sharply. 


Large December Consumption 


Some hesitancy was caused by the 
opening of Congress and there was a 
tendency to await Washington develop- 
ments. The gold clause case, under con- 
sideration by the Supreme Court, was 
being watched. Some were of the 
opinion that a decision adverse to the 
Government would be inflationary and 
would have a stimulating influence on 
commodities. Others anticipated the de- 
cision would be in Government’s favor 
and that it would have no effect mar- 
ketwise. 

Estimates on December oil consump- 
tion range from 200,000 to 275,000 bbls., 
some anticipating around 235,000 bbls., 
compared with 191,000 bbls. in Decem- 
ber, 1938. Should consumption run 
around 235,000 bbls., or approximately 
20 per cent ahead of the previous year, 
December would be the fifth month of 
comparatively large distribution this 
season. 

These estimates served somewhat to 
quiet talk of imported oils hurting cot- 
ton oil distribution. As a matter of 
fact, reports from leading compound 
producers were that orders were run- 
ning materially in excess of a year ago. 
In at least one instance there was talk 
of an impending advance in prices. 

Imports of cotton oil last week were 
reported at 669,760 lbs., or 11 tanks at 
Los Angeles and 300 drums at San 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


Vegetable 


Wily Murpet CUE 


Francisco. 
Smallness of these imports attracted 
attention although it is conceded that 
possibly imports of other oils were ma- 
terially larger than these figures. 


The oil arrived from Japan. 


Stocks Are Being Reduced 


Cotton oil consumption continues at 
a good pace and stocks are being cut 
down rapidly. There is no question but 
what, from a demand standpoint, lard 
strength is aiding shortening distribu- 
tion. Maintenance of corn and other 
feedstuffs values and the smaller num- 
ber of hogs in the country than a year 
ago, point to maintenance of hog and 
lard values. Hogs reached a new top 
of 8.20c at Chicago this week, the best 
level since May, 1931. The season of 
the year is approaching when a de- 
crease in slaughter supplies of hogs 
naturally takes place. 


Butter moved into new high ground 
for the upturn, so that, all in all, edible 
fats continue to discount the prospec- 
tive smaller production and satisfactory 
distribution. 


COCOANUT OIL—A fairly good in- 
quiry was reported in the market, and 
with offerings light a firm tone pre- 
vailed at New York. Prices were quoted 
at 4%c. Buyers and sellers were re- 
ported apart in their ideas, but with 
strength in other oils, cocoanut oil was 
firmly held. 

CORN OIL—Last business reported 
at New York was at 9%c mills, a new 
high for move. Continued strength in 
cotton oil and other oils made for a firm 
market in corn oil at that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL — Reports were 
that 8c had been paid at New York, al- 
though confirmation was lacking. Mar- 
ket was quoted at 7.8@8c. Tone was 
firm and offerings moderate. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 10, 1935.— 
Cotton oil future were slightly easier 
on political uncertainties but offerings 
are light. Crude firm at 9%%c Ib. bid, 
95c lb. asked. Bleachable firm and 
better demand on account of small 
quantities of crude available. Orders 
for round lots of crude or refined would 
likely lead to quick advances both in 
this and foreign countries. Cotton seed 
firm to higher. 


Dallas 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 9, 1935.—Prime cot- 
tonseed oil, 9%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $39.00; hulls, $12.00. 





is 











PALM OIL—A better demand and a 
higher range featured this market. At 
New York, Sumatra was up %c over 
previous sales and quoted at 4c, with 
some asking %c higher. African oils 
advanced 10 to 20 points, but quotations 
were more or less nominal. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Trade was 
reported light, but the market was 
steady and held at 4c c.i. f. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — A better in- 
quiry and strong cables made for a 
higher range in this market. At New 
York, buyers were indicating 7%c for 
nearby, with sellers holding for 8c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Trade was reported 


light, but market was firm and quoted 
at 95%c f.o.b. southern mills. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 9, 1935. 
The cottonseed meal futures market 
experienced another set-back on heavy 
liquidation and hedging pressure which 
carried March to a low of $35.25, May 
to $35.55 and August to a new season’s 
low of $35.00. Trading in both March 
and May was in good volume. The 
market closed at the lows of the day 
unchanged on October and from 50c to 
$1.00 lower on the balance of the list. 
Cotton seed held steady in the face 
of the decline in meal. Continued 
strength in oil is helping to maintain 
seed prices which closed quiet at un- 
changed bid prices on all months but 
October, which was 25c higher. 


NOV. MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Novem- 
ber, 1934, with comparisons, is reported 
as follows by margarine manufacturers 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 





Nov., 1934. Nov., 1933. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Production of uncolored 
SNEED . scunncscdcees 28,638,793 23,724,099 
Production of colored mar- 
EE Sh eehessecteccetes 169,755 218,559 
Total production ...... 28,808,548 23,942,658 
Percent increase, 13.42% 
Uncolored margarine with- 
drawn taxpaid .......... 28,085,152 22,798,520 
Colored margarine with- 
drawn taxpaid ........ 57,962 39,540 


VEGETABLE OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of vegetable oils from the 
United States during November are re- 
ported as follows: = 


Lbs. Value. 
Cottonseed oil, refined........ 279,824 $276,738 
Cottonseed oil, crude........ »731 752 
ML OE 6 cthndeachianscess see 49,848 3,241 
Cocoanut oil, inedible ........ 3,227,804 96,236 
Vegetable soap stock.......... 2,307,208 91,160 
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The NEW BLISS Power Lift Top Stitcher 


Will Stitch More Boxes per Day at Lower Cost 


Its almost entirely automatic operation enables your 
operator to stitch many more containers per day than 
can be stitched on older types of Top Stitchers. 

Heavy containers can be raised and stitched as rapidly 
and easily as lighter containers, and with less fatigue 
to the operator, because the work table is operated by 
power. 

Table automatically stops at right position for stitch- 
ing the container, a great time saver. 

Table can be adjusted to height of your conveyor or 
trucks for transferring containers without lifting. 
Saves damaging of containers before they are sealed. 

One motor operates power lift and stitcher. 

Equipped with BLISS Heavy-Duty Stitcher Head— 
the fastest, strongest and most durable Stitcher Head 
built. 

Let us tell you further how this new Top Stitcher 
will increase your production and lower stitching costs. 


Dexter Folder Company 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery 
for All Types of Fibre Containers 

CHICAGO BOSTON 8T. LOUIS 

117 W. Harrison St. 185 gad hg 2082 Ry. Ex. Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA CLEVE SAN FRANCISCO- 

5th & Chestnut Sts. 1931 E. Gist. "Bt. LOS ANGELES-SEATTLE 

H. W. Brintnall Co. 











United's Corkboard Insulation 


100% Pure e U. 8S. Government Standard 


AINTENANCE of 
United’s Cork In- 
sulation by one meat 
packer in 10 years cost no 
more than these cigars. 


UNITED’S 


SUPERV ISING Engineer on 
every job. ing i i i 
. 3) ae ing insulation efficiency 
oughly trained. 
RIGID inspection of each in- 
stallation. 
VALUABLE and practical 
erection experience. 
JPNSTALLATIONS with un- 
qualified guarantees. 
MPLETE job from start 
to finish, 
ESTIMATES furnished free 
at your plant. 


That’s why, when endur- 


and absolute dependabil- 
ity count, leading packers 
use United’s Corkboard 
and Service. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
LYNDHURST, N. J. 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Rock Island, Ill., Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., Taunton, Mass. 
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START FINISH 


WYNANTSKILL 
Stockinettes protect 
fresh meat cuts from 
the time they are 
covered in the plant 
to the time they are 
removed for cutting. 
Bruises, dirt marks, 
etc., are eliminated. 
Meats are clean, 
wholesome — always. 


Write for samples! 


BEEF - HAM - SHEEP 
LAMB - BACON . FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 








Write for Samples 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 


TROY 
e N.Y. 


«0 by Jos. W. Gates 


P. McDermott 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
153" Vierding Road 
Columbus, Ohio Cate, Me 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. L., N. ¥. 
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Gates 
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WEEK'S CLOSING NAKKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products were weaker the latter 
part of the week on scattered liquida- 
tion, easier hogs, lower grain markets 
and slightly larger reserves of farm 
corn than had been anticipated. Uncer- 
tainty over possible supreme court gold 
clause decision was also a factor. Top 
hogs at Chicago sold at $8.10, which 
was 10c under top on January 10. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil reacted with allied and out- 
side markets, commission house liqui- 
dation and ring selling. Washington 
uncertainties had an influence. Crude 
quoted at 9c bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Jan., $10.65b; Mar., $10.78@10.80; May, 
$10.80; July, $10.79@10.80. 


Tallow 
Tallow, extra, 5%c f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 94@9'%c. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, Jan. 11, 1935.—Prices are 
for export; no tax. Lard, prime west- 
ern, $11.20@11.30; middle western, 
$12.20@12.30; city, 10%c; refined Con- 
tinent, 115¢c; South American, 11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 11%c; compound, 18c in 
carlots. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Jan. 11, 1935. 


General provision market steady but 
dull; good demand for hams; fair de- 
mand for lard. 


Friday’s prices were: Hams, Amer- 
ican cut, 93s; hams, long cut, 90s; 
Liverpool shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, unquoted; bel- 
lies, English, 71s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, exhausted, Canadian Wilt- 
shires, 76s; Canadian Cumberlands, 60s; 
spot lard, 60s. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS 


On hand January 1, 1935, estimated 
by Liverpool Trade Association: 


Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 
1935. 1934. 
554,512 92,624 
432,096 971,264 

Shoulders, 63,056 1,792 

Butter, Ibs. 596,848 453,600 

Cheese, Ibs. ........ 1,760,640 2,019,472 

Lard, steam, tierces 1,734 1,471 

. Tefined, tons.. 3, 4,314 


Bacon, Ibs. 
Hams, lbs. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1935, to Jan. 9, 1935, totaled 
742,966 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
None; stearine, none. 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


Livestock Prices Jump 


Livestock prices took a sharp upward 
trend during the week just ended, top 
steers at Chicago bringing $12.00, top 
hogs $8.20 and top lambs $9.50. The 
steer top was 85c higher than a week 
earlier, and the general market on fed 
steers and yearlings was 50c to 75c 
higher. Since the advance in the cattle 
market started three weeks ago, it has 
continued without interruption, and the 
market closed this week $2.00 to $3.00 
higher than at the beginning of the 
rise. 


Top in the hog market at $8.20 was 
the highest since July 31, 1931, and 
compares with a top of $3.75 a year 
ago, $3.35 two years ago, $4.35 three 
years ago and $8.25 four years ago. 


Lambs brought the highest price 
since June, and the price of slaughter 
ewes went to $4.75. 








HOGS LIGHTEST ON RECORD 


Average hog weights at the leading 
Western markets averaged under 200 
lbs. in December, 1934, which is be- 
lieved to be the lowest weights mar- 
keted in history. Scarcity and high 
prices of feed resulted in the market- 
ing of many light, unfinished hogs dur- 
ing that period. At six of these mar- 
kets weights averaged from 12 to 38 
Ibs. lighter than a year ago. Average 
weights, with comparisons, were: 

Dec., 1934. Dec., 1933. 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Chicago 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 


LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED 


Average yearly prices of livestock at 
Chicago during 1934 compared with 
those of earlier years, are as follows: 

Native 


beef 
steers. 
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GERMAN HOG PRICES UP 


German hog prices advanced during 
November and heavy hogs at Berlin 
were quoted at an average of $17.91 
per cwt., which was about $2.30 higher 
than the November, 1933, average. Oc- 
tober receipts at 14 markets were 16 
per cent larger than in the same month 
a year earlier. It is expected that 
slaughter supplies for the first half of 
1935 will be relatively large. 


BEEF AND VEAL AWARDS 


Awards for slaughtering approxi- 
mately 11,800 cattle and 6,885 calves 
daily and processing and canning the 
meat were made by the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation on January 5, under 
schedule 120. These awards cover ac- 
tivities during January, becoming effec- 
tive January 5 and extending for 30 
days. 

Awards were made as follows: 


No. Head daily. 


Processor. Canner. Cattle. Calves. 


ucts Corp. 333 
Illinois 

Meat Co. 1,000 
Kansas City ........../ Armour and 

Company 1,667 
Cudahy Pkg. 

Co 


East St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 


Okla. City and 
Fort Worth Ratliff Pure 
Food Prod- 
ucts Co.. 1,400 
Thrift Pack- 
ing Co... 516 


Fort Worth 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Kansas City 


Hunter Pkg. Co. 
OG Be. SO co cccses Menges & 
— 


East St. Louis 


Swift & Company 
St. Paul 


ing Co... 


Leonard 
Frank 


Chicago 


Fort Worth 


Libby .. 1,350 
Wilson & Co. 
Oklahoma City 


11,799 6,885 

Of the awards made, the charge for 
slaughtering and boning beef per hun- 
dredweight alive ranged from a low of 
.099 at Kansas City to a high of .39 at 
Oklahoma City. 


Canning charges ranged from a low 
of .0314 to a high of .0403. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION PRICES 


Prices for 100 lbs. of quality product 
at Liverpool on Dec. 26, 1934, with com- 
parisons were as follows: 


Dec.26, Dec.18, Dec.27, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies Nom. Nom. $14.25 
Danish green sides $18.97 $18.98 17.90 
65 16.66 15.93 

19.20 18.01 

10.96 6.54 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 11, 1985, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
79,251 quarters; to the Continent, 
15,547. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 97,811 quarters; to 
Continent, 9,261 quarters. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, Jan. 10, 1985. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 26s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 24s 6d. 
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CHICAGO 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Jan. 10, 1935. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: All grades steers, heifers and beef 
cows, 50@75c higher than week ago; 
low cutter cows, fully 25c higher; 
strongweight cutters and common kinds, 
25@40c up; bulls, 25c higher; vealers, 
$1.00@2.00 higher. Not many weighty 
steers in run, bulk scaling 1150 lbs. 
downward; relatively small beef ton- 
nage a feature of sharply advancing 
market. Light steers sold up to $12.00, 
compared with $11.15 a week earlier 
and $10.25 three weeks earlier. Aver- 
age price steers advanced to approxi- 
mately $9.00, compared with $7.14 early 
in December. Fed heifers, to $9.75; 
light and mixed yearlings, to $11.00; 
strictly good beef cows, to $6.70; 
weighty sausage bulls, $4.35; selected 
vealers, $9.50. Practically everything 
sold on killer account. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 25c higher; packing 
sows, 40c up. Receipts were heavier 
than last week, but sharply below a 
year earlier; week’s top, $8.20, highest 
since July, 1931; closing bulk weights 
above 230 lbs., $8.00@8.10; 180 to 230 
Ibs., $7.75@8.00; 160 to 180 Ibs., $7.50 
@7.75; light lights, $7.00@7.50; slaugh- 
ter pigs, $5.50@6.75; packing sows, 
$7.40@7.60. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Better grade slaughter lambs, strong to 


15c higher; plainer offerings, weak; 
aged sheep, strong to 25c higher. 
Week’s top lambs, $9.50, new high since 
June, 1934; bulk better grades, $8.75@ 
9.40; plainer loads, around $8.00@8.50 
occasionally; clipped lambs, usually 75c 
under comparable woolskins; slaughter 
ewes, $3.50@4.50; top, $4.75. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 10, 1935. 


CATTLE—Values ruled sharply high- 
er. Beef steers, yearlings and fed 
heifers met active trade at around $1.00 
higher compared with last Friday. 
Some sales of inbetween grades of 
shortfed steers show even more ad- 
vance. Choice 976-lb. yearlings scored 
$11.10; choice 1,501-lb. beeves, $11.00; 
most more desirable fed offerings, $8.00 
@10.25; several lots warmed wheat 
pasture steers, $4.75@7.25. Fat cows 
ruled mostly 50c higher; lower grades, 
strong to 25c up. Bulls advanced around 
25c; vealers, 50c to $1.00 up, with late 
top at $8.00. 


HOGS—Closing values are 20@30c 
higher than last Friday in spite of a 
15@20c decline on final sessions. Mid- 
week top reached $8.30 on choice offer- 
ings scaling above 200 lbs., but a similar 
kind had to sell at $8.15 on close. Late 
sales of 180 lbs. up ranged from $8.85 
@8.10; 140 to 170 lbs., $7.25@7.75; 
packing sows, 50c higher at $7.25@7.85. 
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SHEEP—Values are closing steady to 
25c higher compared with last Friday. 
Shippers paid up to $9.30 for choice 
fed lambs early in Thursday’s session, 
but comparable kinds went to packers 
on close at $9.00, latter price being 
week’s top on natives. Best shorn 
lambs, up to $8.50; mature sheep, 25@ 
50c higher; best fat ewes, $4.50. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 10, 1935. 

CATTLE—Prices were carried to 
new high levels, with current prices 
mostly 50@75c above Friday of last 
week; instances fully $1.00 up on me- 
dium grade yearlings. Heifers advanced 
in line with steers and cows and gained 
25@50c, mostly 50c; cutter grades, 
strong to 25c higher. Bulls advanced 25 
@50c, beef bulls up most; vealers, 
mostly $1.00 higher; several loads long 
yearlings and medium weight steers, 
$11.25@11.50, latter price top and high- 
est price since December, 1931. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Butchers, steady to 10c lower; sows, 
25@35c higher; Thursday’s top, $7.85; 
bulk good and choice 200- to 325-Ib. 
weights, $7.75@7.85; 170 to 200 lbs. 
$7.35@7.75; 140 to 170 lbs., $6.25@ 
7.35; slaughter pigs, $5.00@6.00; sows, 
7.50@7.65; stags, $6.00@7.00. 

SHEEP—Mid-week session showed a 
sharp upturn as compared with last Fri- 








HOGS — SHEEP — CALVES — CATTLE 
Hi. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Steck Yards, Ill.—Phone 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
e Phone Colfax 6900 or 1.. D. 299 * 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 


Fast 6261 


Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Kansas City, Mo. 














National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
Phone East 21 


HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
Phone Lincoin 3007 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. ii. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


McMURRAY 

















Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 





The National Provisionet 
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day, but Thursday’s break cut down ad- 
vance to 15@25c, as compared with 
last Friday. Aged sheep scored a 15@ 
25c upturn. Thursday’s bulk sorted na- 
tive and fed wooled lambs, $8.75@9.00; 
top, $9.15; good and choice yearlings, 
$6.75@7.50; good and choice ewes, $3.00 
@3.90. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 10, 1935. 
CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Steers, mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $1.00 higher; beef cows, 50c to 
$1.00 higher; cutters and low cutters, 
25¢ higher; bulls, 75c higher; vealers, 
$1.00 higher. Top for choice 1,020-lb. 
yearling steers reached $11.40; medium 
weight steers in good flesh, up to $10.50; 
bulk steers, $6.50@9.00; top heifers, 
$8.75; best mixed yearlings, $8.50; bulk 
of good and choice mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $7.00@7.75; most medium 
fleshed kinds, $5.25@6.50. Most beef 
cows cashed at $3.00@4.75; top, $6.25; 
eutters and low cutters, numerous at 
$1.50@2.50; top sausage bulls, $5.00 

late in the period; top vealers, $8.25. 


HOGS—Porker prices rose to highest 
level since July, 1931, top reaching 
$8.30, but reacted to finish steady to 
15c higher for week. Late top, $8.15; 
bulk of hogs, $7.60@8.10; packing sows, 
$6.60@6.85. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs and yearlings 
ruled strong to 25c higher for week; 
other classes, steady. Lambs topped at 
$9.75, bulk selling at $8.75@9.25; year- 
lings, $7.50@7.75; fat ewes, $3.00@ 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 10, 1935. 


CATTLE—Keen competition from all 
quarters lifted values 50c@$1.00 higher 
than a week ago. Carlots of choice long 
yearlings reached $11.00; small pack- 
ages, $11.25; numerous sales, $8.50@ 
10.50. Fat she stock showed 25@50c 
upturns; small lots heavy kosher heif- 
ers, up to $9.00; beef cows, $3.25@4.50; 
low cutters and cutters, $2.00@2.75; 
medium bulls, 25@50c up, sales up to 
$4.35; vealers, $7.00 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Butchers, steady; packing sows, 25c up. 
Thursday’s top held at $7.85; bulk 
butchers, 200-lb. up, $7.75@7.85; good 
to choice 170 to 200 lIbs., $7.25@7.75; 
most 140 to 160 lbs., $6.25@7.00; 
slaughter pigs, $5.00@6.25; packing 
sows, $7.10@7.25. 

SHEEP—Bulk better native and fed 
lots, $9.1: 5@9.35. On close, buyers in- 
sisted on erasing previous price up- 
turns with a few sales consummated 
$9.00 and under. Yearlings held about 
steady; few good to choice, $7.60; fat 
ewes, 25@35c up; few light weights, to 
$4.35; most small packages, $2. 75@3.50. 


Week ending January 12, 1935 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 9, 1935. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings showed further strength today and 
are 25@50c or more higher for the 
week, she stock sharing in the advance. 
Common and medium steers brought 
$4.50@6.50, good fed cattle being quot- 
able around $8.00 and better; choice 
long-feds upward to $10.50 and above. 
Butcher heifers brought $3.50@6.00; a 
few short feds to $7.00; beef cows, $2.75 
@4.25; good and choice, $4.50@5.50; 
common and medium bulls, $3.00@4.00; 
good to choice vealers, $5.00@6.00; 
some choice 165 to 225 lbs., around $6.50. 

HOGS — Mid-week hog trade was 
strong to 25c higher, with better 210- 
to 325-lb. butchers at $8.00@8.10, this 
being the first time since late 1930 
that $8.00 or better has been paid for 
hogs here. Better 170 to 200 Ibs. 
brought $7.75@8.00; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$6.75@7.75; 100- to 130-lb. killer pigs, 
$5.00@6.75; bulk good sows, $7.25, some 
down to $7.15 or below. 

SHEEP—Lamb trade was very slow, 
better grades being steady to 15c 
higher at $8.85@9.00, a sprinkling of 
others selling at $6.00@7.50; heavy 
lambs, $7.75@8.00; slaughter ewes, 
$3.00@4.25. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 10, 1935. 


Compared with last week’s close, 
hog prices at 22 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota were 15@25c higher. Late sales 
of good to choice 220 to 350 Ibs. ranged 
$7.70@8.10; bulk delivered at packing- 
houses, $7.85@8.05; long railed consign- 
ments, to $8.10, occasionally slightly 
higher; 200 to 220 lbs., mainly $7.70@ 
7.95; 180 to 200 lbs., $7.50@7.75; 160 
to 180 Ibs., $7.05@7.50; light lights, 
$6.20@7.00; good packing sows, $6.70 
@7.05. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended Jan. 10, 1935, were as follows: 


This Last 
week. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended January 5, 1935: 
At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Jan. 5 x 333,000 
k 251, 006 





Hogs at 11 markets: 


'L, 0... rere 
Previous week 
1934 














At 7 markets: 
Week ended Jan. 5...... 























528,000 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Livestock receipts at three large 
West Coast markets during the five- 
day period ended Jan. 4, 1935: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Los Angeles ’ 208 
San Francisco i, 100 
North Portland 1,575 135 

In addition to yards receipts at Los 
Angeles reported above, there were 
shipped direct 72 cars of cattle, 83 cars 
of hogs and 42 cars of sheep. San 
Francisco receipts reported include 50 
cattle, 50 calves, 1,400 hogs and 1,250 
sheep shipped direct to packers. Port- 
land receipts include 416 hogs shipped 
direct. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Jan. 4, 1935: 


Week Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week. 1933. 
Chicago 
Kansas City, 
Omaha 11,826 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 30, 701 
Sioux Ctiy 12,312 
St. Joseph 
= a rrr 28,790 
N. Y. Newark & J. C.. 


72,298 146,144 
21,275 

13,153 

29, 

10,394 

11,435 

16,208 

47,422 


Total nae 225,871 


HOG RECEIPTS FOR 8 YEARS 


Hog receipts at the seven principal 
markets in 1934 compared with those 
of earlier years are reported as fol- 
lows: 

No. received. 
MR os 0k, ole os ee 22,116,000 
Sagas EERSTE 
: 000 











| Detroit Mich Cincinnati Ohio anus Omaha, Neb 
Indianapolis,Ind. LaFayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
» Nashville,Tenn. Sioux City,lowa Montgomery,Ala. 








RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1935. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
St. 

Fort 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis ....... 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St 

Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 


Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. 

Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee ... 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 


Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


Cattle. 
000 


Hogs. 
9,000 
2,100 600 
700 1,000 
400 3,500 
150 500 
250 600 
,600 700 
,300 600 
200 
300 
500 
2,000 
100 
800 
700 
400 
200 

1935. 
26,000 


3,000 
6,500 


200 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 


.500 
7,500 
3,800 
4,000 
,700 
4,000 
3,500 
,600 
900 
400 
400 
300 
,000 
500 
,600 
100 
700 
200 
,000 


3,300 
,800 
600 
500 
800 


1935, 


26,000 
1,500 
4,000 
9,000 


,500 
,000 


10,300 
3,800 
700 
2,500 
.400 


19,000 
1,500 
4,000 
7,000 
1,500 
4,500 
7,500 
1,000 
2,000 


300 
1,000 


21,000 
1, 500 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 


Pittsburgh ... 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Oklahoma City 
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9, 1935. 


10, 1935. 


Sheep. 
5, 000 


700 
100 
,000 
800 
2,500 
200 
300 
500 
500 
300 
100 
500 


"200 


,000 
500 
500 


12,000 
5,500 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Jan. 10, 1935: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 

Medium 

wt. (160-180 lbs.) 

Medium 

(180-200 lbs.) 

Medium 

Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch. 

Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) 

(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch. 

PACKING SOWS: 
(275-350 Ibs.) good 
(350-425 lbs.) good .... 
(42 5-550 Ibs.) good 
(275-550 lbs.) medium 

SLAUGHTER PIGS: 
(100-140 lbs.) 
Medium 

Av. cost & wt. 


Lt. 


STEERS: 

(550-900 lbs.) choice 
Good 

Medium 
Common 

STEERS: 
(900-1100 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

STEERS: 
(1100-1300 Ibs.) choice 
Good 
Medium 

STEERS: 
(1300-1500 
Good 

HEIFERS: 
(550-750 lbs.) choice 
Good 
Com-med. 

HEIFERS: 
(750-900 lbs.) gd-ch. 
Com-med. 

COWS: 
Good 
Com-med. ee 
Low-cut-cut 

BULLS: (Yrs. 
Good 
Cut-med. 

VEALERS: 
Gd-ch. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 

CALVES: 
(250-500 lbs.) gd-ch. 
Com-med. 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

LAMBS: 

(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.* 
Com-med. 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Medium 

EWES: 

(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch. 

(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch. .. 

(All weights) com-med. 
*Quotations based on ewes an 


lbs.) choice 


Ibs.) 


ex.) 


gd-ch... 


gd-ch.. 


choice... 


— E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. eee. 
$6.90@ 7. _ 


.$7.00@ 
75@ 
7.35@ 


7.10@ 7 


7.65@ 
.50@ 
-85@ 

7.9 


Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 


9.25@11.25 
8.00@10. 50 


6.50@ 


8.7 


4.00@ 6. 


. .10.50@11.75 


8.75@11.: 


6.75@ 
4.50@ 


9. 


. -11.25@12. 


9.00@11.5 
7.00@ 9.: 


¢ - @ 


= =e 11.75 


4. 000 5. 


5.50@ 
4.00@ 


8.50@ 
6.35@ 


6.75@ 
6.25@ 


3.50@ 
3.25@ 


'! 3100@ 


d wethers. 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock 
ters for the week ended Jan. 5, 


parisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 5. 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 


Phliadelphia 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


slaughtered at 
with com- 


1935, 


129,107 


62,289 
21,275 
8,389 


16 cen- 


Cor. 
week, 
934. 


6. 
a: 


$6.25 
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25@ 
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3.50@10.75 8. 


3. 25@ 


8.50@10.50 
-75@10.00 
8.25 -.00@ 


8.25 5 
.00@ 


6.25 


25@ 


10.00@11.25 


as 50 


5@10.50 8 
5@ 8.50 6. 


10.50@11.50 
8.25@10.50 
8. 25@ 8.50 


10.50@11. 


50@10. 


50 
50 


8.00@ 
6.75@ 
3.75@ 


7.00@ 
3.75@ 


75@ 8. 


“95 


8.50@11.00 
7.50@10.50 


50 


4.25@ 5.75 


"3 S0@10.T5 


6.00 


75@11.£ 


.50@ 


-T5@ 5 


3.00@ 


wv ichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey C 
Oklahoma Ctiy 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth .. 
Phliadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


50@ 3. 
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236,157 
42,278 
9,098 
15,345 
5,074 
11/217 
16,097 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 



































35: Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
AUL. centers for the week ending Saturday, January 5, 
1935, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
= tional Provisioner as follows: 
) 7.85 CHICAGO, 
Hy Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
) 7.75 Armour and Co. ........ 3,949 2,909 6,477 
) 8.00 GMG- EE Os ce tsar esis 3,883 2,362 9,956 
) 8.00 Mate EOD. iacsecs nce 2,519 re 
) 8.00 Wet, Ae GBs. cccwcccces 2,543 4,746 5,182 
) 8.00 Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 967 apa er 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,647 1,722 came 
ShipperS ...---eeceeeeeeee 10,416 39,054 10,922 
) 7.35 peated issn 14,941 20,797 5,401 
D 7.35 Brennan Packing Co., 3,310 hogs; Hygrade Food 
D 7.25 Products Corp., 2,333 hogs; ; Agar Pkg. Co., 3,642 
2D 7.25 hogs. 
Total: 41,845 cattle; 11,201 calves; 80,875 hogs; 
> 7.00 41,362 sheep. 
9 6.75 Not including 878 cattle, 2,322 calves, 28,276 





hogs and 7,173 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 































































9 Armour and Co. 830 1,379 3,822 
ous Cudahy Pkg. Co 4,251 "863 3/298 
15 Morris & Co. 1,045 canrs 2,539 
6.00 Swift & Co.. 1,180 2,930 2,687 
‘ Wilson & Co. 878 1,703 2,896 
Independent Pkg. exes Sees 208 ceee 
10.75 Kornblum & Son.... 362 icons ohne eet 
on.8 Others ; 40 3,047 1,235 
@ Pt Total ............29,447 8,224 10,180 16,467 
" OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
+ ty Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
+ See Armour and Co.......... 8,954 2,579 3,711 
ve ice Ce We Gs cccccces 3,163 2,433 4,288 
Dold ~~ 4 a Levees asus 516 2,858 ese0 
Ne BE OB cdcwccccsenee 1,644 12 1,482 
+ et EB pi sorcacecee 6,067 2,283 2526 
@ 9.7 MIE ccavacsctad caneces s+. 14,616 
Eagle Pkg. Co., 21 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
1@ 8.50 Co., 37 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 90 cattle; 
+4 7.85 Omaha Pkg. Co., 77 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 40 
5@ 6.50 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 34 cattle; Lincoln 
0 . Pkg. Co., 213 cattle; Wilson & Co., 236 cattle. 
Total: 16,092 cattle and calves; 24,781 hogs; 
5@ 8.75 12,007 sheep. ™ 
0@ 6.40 EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
5@ 5.25 Armour and Co..... 1,202 1,707 2,456 2,504 
0@ 4.25 Bere & OO. cccccscs 1,840 1,938 3,241 1,864 
5@ 2.50 Morris & Co......... 1,017 546 a ages 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 423 wees «1,044 139 
'5@ 4.40 |. ss ee re eco 991 i 
@ 4.00 Brey Par. Oo....... PD «eee 8,109 
W@ 4. Laclede Pkg. Co..... or | eee 
Shippers .........-- 3,947 3,926 18,716 570 
0@ 7.00 eR: 2,691 294 11,829 614 
+ = ent 11,340 8,411 43,019 5,691 





Not including 2,098 cattle, 3,015 calves, 21,683 
hogs and 1,336 sheep bought direct. 

















































































00@ 5.25 ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee _ —~_ oo 3147 3 492 eese 
merican Pkg. Co.. .... cece 195 ee 
25@ .< Laclede Pkg. Co.... "32 Aa ea 
00@ 8. Sokolik Pkg. Co..... 42 21 24 
— PEE GOrccccs 5 5 Sons Cone 
i Cceciscanesae eke én6e 770 746 
—— ___ agitate 5 “242 152 
seeewedewens 277 1,609 805 
50@ 45 ST. JOSEPH. 
00@ 3.50 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
OE @ Os. ccccerve 2,231 842 6,054 6,876 
Armour and Co. .... 2,695 846 5,077 2,695 
MEE vrei cemenns nots 1,146 97 743 eeee 
5 30,162 DS - s0seveunewes 6,072 1,785 11,874 9,571 
0 24,251 
3 50,015 
1 4,244 SIOUX CITY. 
9 5,58 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
6 18 Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,293 373 6,346 5,675 
4 51228 Armour and Co..... 2, 2,392 329 4,747 6,494 
Sel 3891 Ob. cccccecs 1,790 273 2,817 5,191 
s oe BD: wacinnssccies 1,788 .... 8,691 2,208 
“4 5626 SE S406 60:4 Sania’ 355 18 40 owe 
¢ 35.20 UE ddcancuens 8,618 993 22,641 19,568 
- OKLAHOMA CITY. 
57 485,617 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,234 680 1,886 680 
- ae Wilson & Co........ 5,865 1,948 1,878 607 
98 23,340 . . . Seeerente 199 69 540 cere 
5 | ee 8,298 2,697 4,304 1,287 
17 13,261 Not including 40 cattle and 996 hogs bought 
97 12,913 irect, 
42 1,345 WICHITA. 
5 or Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
e288 Cudahy Pke. Co.... 1,280 767 1,567 1,468 
359 51,228 Dold Pkg. Co....... 378 «6172 «1,074 «= * 28 
701,128 eine. ' 2 oo 
331 "920 nn-Ostertag ...... 109 esigne ates owes 
851 15,725 ee See 112 wee 209 2 
760 17/464 Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 69 Sune 34 eee 
1. 1 eee 1,962 941 2,884 1,498 
206 237,228 ant including 78 cattle and 727 hogs bought 






Week ending January 12, 1935 


Maass-Hartman Co... 


B. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 
B. Co. 


J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. betes oreiek 
H. H. Meyer Sy Co. 53 28 


3 Schlachter’ + “gons. 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 11 wane 
John F. Stegner & Co. 428 238 


0 
eccccccccceee 1,341 514 


for week ended Jan. 














ST. PAUL, 
Cattle. Calves. 
a 2,632 4,120 
371 1,192 
eeu ane 3,935 5,777 
Kéwes 204 232 
ennnedetne ses 1,392 31 
bcercbeskeat 10,624 11,352 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
econe re 180 
siowiedis 1,704 249 
ieteniswuane’ 997 304 
sceeebanieen 3,377 733 
MILWAUKEE, 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 3,022 7,718 
United Dressed Beef 34 eoee 














beewes 58 eT 
Morne 1,260 3,894 
Co. 2 eeee 
Semaine soars 103 48 
622600 dewuks 731 385 
btt0e6eenbee 5,228 12,045 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 

éemese ,631 
beces 1,110 128 

10 
peeeeee 139 17 
cess. a 13 
6 6 
At re 
39 3 
an oe one 3 68 
ea Nae 2,307 2,335 
ES ae EE 412 112 
ob ee Cee enw 5,786 3,352 

CINCINNATI, 


Cattle. Calves. 








esacestoubele 3,531 1,764 
Not including 750 cattle, 144 calves, 607 hogs 

and 35 sheep bought direct. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of er purchases by markets 
5, 1935, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, 








Coe ceeccecccccese 291,735 189,012 
SHEEP. 
occeccecccccecece 41,362 49,901 

oe eeccccceccs 16,467 09: 
oe ecccveccccccce ,007 §=11,741 
e cvccccccs 5,691 13 
805 
































Total receipts for m 
with comparisons: 








WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Week ended Jan. 5..$ 8.35 


© 1p 9095 
ZRneser 








--$ 8.00 $ 5.55 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO 








Week ended Jan. 5... 





HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


Week ended Jan. 5.... 











Packers’ purchases ... 
Direct to packers.... 
Shippers’ purchases 

















1,771 
12,540 
1,300 





139,968 194,400 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


Hogs. 
22,248 
12,635 
21,925 
20. 








year to 


Gain. 


aoe 


gees 
SRA 





$3.10 $ 7.95 
PACKERS, 


Hogs. 

87,384 

63,761 
140,700 
112,114 
148,764 
141,794 


" g. 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. 








--171,100 226 $ 6.04 $ 5.55 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 4, 1935: 
SNE SO. Bn 0cs dc oncacenennees +. 94,426 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES, 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 

and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 10, 1935, were as follows: 

Week ended 

Jan. 10, 1935. 








NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Jan. 5, 1935: 


Hogs. 
4,258 
37 
5,559 





9,854 
17,825 
19,900 








LIVESTOCK. 

Sheep. Lambs. 

$3.75 $ 8.40 
3.10 8. = 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Jan. 9, 
1935, or nearest previous date, with 
number of shares dealt in during week 
and closing prices, Jan. 2, 1935: 


Sales. High. —Close.— 
Week ended Jan. Jan. 
Jan. 9. Jan. 9.— 9. 
Amal. 3% 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. ‘. ean rey: eaetn 
Amer. H. & L.. 54 5 5% 
Do. Pfd. .... 3,000 25% 2 24% 
Amer. Stores... 1, 43 24 43 
Armour A, ....17,8 5% . 5 
Do. B. 3,6 6814 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,! 10114 
Beechnut Pack.. 
Bohack, H. C.. 
Do. Pfd. 
Chick. Co. 
Childs Co. 
Cudahy Pack. 
First Nat. Str 
Gen. Foods 
Gobel Co. ..... 
Gr. A.&P.1stPfd. 
Do. New .... 
Hormel, G. A.. 
Hygrade Food.. 
Kroger G. & B. : 
Libby McNeill. 
McMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar... 
Mickelberry Co. 
» 2wea.. 
Co.. 


Nat. Tea 
Proc. & Gamb.. 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 
Rath Pack. 

Safeway Strs... 

Do. 6% Pfd. 

Do. 7% Pfd. 
Stahl Meyer .. 
Swift & Co. 

Do. Intl. 

Trunz Pork.... 
U. 8. Cold Stor. 
U. S. Leather.. 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 
Wesson Oil ... 
Wilson & © 

Do. A. ......12,900 

Do. Pfd. .... 3,600 


ARMOUR 1934 REPORT 


(Continued from page 27.) 


Company and their subsidiaries, for the 
year ended October 27, 1934, is as fol- 
lows: 

INCOME AND SURPLUS. 

Result before depre- 
ciation, interest 
charges, contribu- 
tions to pension 
fund and provision 
for federal income 
taxes 
Provision for de- 

preciation 


$ 17,041,236.63 
3,854,395.00 

$ 13,186,841.63 
3075,006.79 

$ 10,111,834.84 
208,000.00 

$ 9,903,834.84 
1,668,000.00 


$ 8,235,834.84 


Interest charges 


Contributions to 
pension fund ... 


Provision for fed 
eral income taxes 


Net result 
Credit arising from 
the purchase and 
retirement of com- 
panies’ bonds .... 36,211.30 
$ 8,272,046.14 
Surplus—at beginning 


year . 80,063 ,760.47 


$ 88,335,806.61 
Dividends paid: 
7% preferred stock.$ 3,899,829.50 
Common stock ... 2,000,000.00 
5, 899,829.50 
$ 82,435,977.11 
Surplus adjustments: 
uction in book 
value of proper 
ties in respect of 
loss of utility 
value ..........$ 25,980,747.52 
Portion of unamor- 
tized discount and 
other deferred 
charges written off 2,370,000.00 
Transfer to reserve 
4,000,000.00 


for contingencies 
$ 32,350,747.52 
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Credit arising from 
the purchase and 
retirement of com- 
pany’s preferred 

324,479.74 


32,026, 267.78 


Surplus—at end of year $ 50,409,709.33 


Comprising: 
Capital and paid- 
in surplus .....$ 42,366,455.88 
Appropriated 
earned surplus . 
Unappropriated 
earned surplus. . 3,131,992.21 


4,911,261.24 


$ 50,409,709.33 


Officers of the company are Fred- 
erick H. Prince, chairman of the board; 
R. H. Cabell, general manager; Philip 
L. Reed, first vice president and treas- 
urer; Frederick W. Ellis, Warren W. 
Shoemaker, George A. Eastwood, vice 
presidents; Edward L. Lalumier, vice 
president secretary and comptroller; I. 
M. Hoagland, Harry G. Mills, Frank A. 
Benson, William S. Clithero, vice pres- 
idents; John A. Lane, assistant comp- 
troller and assistant secretary; Charles 
E. Hazard, Louis E. McCauley, George 
H. Johnstone, Frank A. Becker, assis- 
tant treasurers; John Schmidt, general 
auditor; Albert H. Willett and John A. 
Brown, assistant secretaries, and K. E. 
Grossnickle, assistant general auditor. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Jan. 2, 1935: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
Week 
ended Prey. 
Jan. 2. week. 


IN a eee eiweuieou eee $ 6.00 $ 6.00 
Montreal 5.25 5 


SE ad 
Ae 
bo 
a 


Pees 
Ras 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


bet 
_ 
on 


2209 eho 
2 


SRSRSRS 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


SUR: SUR gm 
S3: SRS32 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Edmonton 


COOAINIIOR 
HASHANAH 


Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


MANQAAAAA 


Toronto 
Montreal 


: 3: 88as3 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


- oO 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended January 5, 1935, were 
6,141,000 lbs.; previous five days, 
6,433,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
4,099,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended January 5, 1935, 
were 7,326,000 lbs.; previous five days, 
6,450,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
3,426,000 Ibs. 


NATIONAL WESTERN SHOW 


Denver’s big livestock show—the Na- 
tional Western—will be held at the 
Denver Union Stock Yards on January 
12 to 19, 1935. This is the twenty- 
ninth annual show, culminating the live- 
stock year of the Western ranges. In 
many respects the show differs from all 
others held throughout the country. One 
of the largest held anywhere, a feature 
is the great number of range breeding 
bulls, feeder calves and fancy cattle, 
some directly off the range and others 
with a period in the feedlot. At this 
show the whitefaces predominate for 
it is held in the heart of the country 
where the Hereford has demonstrated 
so strongly its ability to rustle for it- 
self and bring good returns to its own- 
er. 

Already 21 carloads of purebred 
range bulls and 75 carloads of feeder 
cattle are entered in the show. The 
feeder cattle entries are well below 
those of a year ago owing to drought 
conditions, but the feeder exhibit is said 
still to be the largest of any show in 
the world. 

Announcing the big show and featur- 
ing progress of beef cattle in Colorado 
and the range country during the year, 
is the annual de luxe edition of the 
“Denver Daily Record Stockman” with 
80 pages of illustration and description. 

Pointing to the record runs of live- 
stock yarded at the Denver market dur- 
ing the year, this review number states 
that a total of 766,000 cattle were re- 
ceived, 300,000 of which were for gov- 
ernment account. This compares with 
418,220 head received in 1933. Hog re- 
ceipts at 714,000 were smaller than 
those of a year earlier when 771,064 
arrived. Commercial sheep receipts 
totaled 2,962,000 against 2,902,316 a 
year ago and government sheep pur- 
chases received totaled 153,000 head. 
With the receipt of 14,000 horses, the 
total number of livestock yarded was 
4,609,000 head against 4,104,171 in 1933, 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES 

Saturday, Jan. 5, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.80n; June 10.18@10.20; Sept. 10.50@ 
10.51 sales; Dec. 10.80n; sales 38 lots. 
Closing 5@10 lower. 

Monday, Jan. 7, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.87@9.94; June 10.28@10.29; Sept. 
10.60@10.64; Dec. 10.90n; sales 90 lots. 
Closing 7@10 higher. 

Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.90 sale; June 10.28 sale; Sept. 10.58 
@10.65; Dec. 10.89@10.95; sales 41 lots. 
Closing 2 lower to 3 higher. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9, 1985—Close: Mar. 
9.80@9.84; June 10.20 sale; Sept. 10.50 
@10.55; Dec. 10.80@10.85; sales 43 lots. 
Closing 8@10 lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 10, 1985—Close: Mar. 
9.71 sale; June 10.07 sale; Sept. 10.45 
sale; Dec. 10.77@10.79; sales 106 lots. 
Closing 3@13 lower. 

Friday, Jan. 11, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.42@9.50; June 9.84 sale; Sept. 10.22 
sale; Dec. 10.52b; sales 220 lots. Clos- 
ing 23@29 lower. 


The National Provisioner 
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e Na- 
t the 
nuary 
renty- 
> live- 
s. In 
m all 
y. One : 
sature Chicago 
seding PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
cattle, trade in packer hide market this week, 
others with a total of 48,000 hides reported 
t this so far; most descriptions sold at steady 
te for prices and movement consisted mostly 
ountry of cows and native steers, but light 
strated Texas steers sold a half-cent higher 
for it- than previous week’s nominal figure. 
os At close of last week, one packer an- 
nounced the quiet sale earlier of about 
rebred 40,000 hides at steady prices, and two 
feeder other packers moved 7,000 same basis; 
The in addition to this, an outside packer 
below sold 8,000 more late last week, bring- 
rought ing last week’s total from 55,000, as 
- said previously reported, up to well over 
now's 100,000 hides for that week. 
featur- Branded steers were in demand most 
olorado of week and a half-cent advance was 
e year, finally secured on light Texas steers. 
of the However, the wide publicity given ar- 
n” with guments before the Supreme Court on 
ription. the question of the gold clause in con- 
of live- tracts resulted in considerable liquida- 
cet dur- tion on part of speculators in all com- 
r states modity markets, and resulted in a more 
yere re cautious attitude on the part of tanner 
or gov- buyers. As a result, bid prices were 
es with finally accepted for branded steers in a 
Hog re- moderate way. 
er than Late this week one packer sold a total 
771,064 of 17,000 Dec. and early Jan. hides at 
receipts steady prices, including native steers, 
2,316 a butt branded and Colorado steers, heavy 
ep pur- native cows and branded cows. 
10 head. In addition, 9,000 native steers sold 
rses, the earlier at 12c, steady, and 10,000 late 
ded was last week same basis. Extreme light 
in 1938. native steers last sold at 9c. Butt 
branded steers sold late this week at 
CES llc, and Colorados at 10%c, steady. 
Heavy Texas steers quotable at 11c. 
se: Mar. Two packers sold 5,400 light Texas 
. 10.50@ steers at 10%c, or %c up. Extreme 
; 38 lots. light Texas steers quotable at 814c. 

— Total of 8,000 heavy native cows sold 
ay g ‘ earlier this week at 9c, and 9,000 late 
90 aa last week same basis. About 2,000 light 
) . native cows were reported mid-week at 

9c, steady, and probably a few more 
»se: Mar. moved quietly; 12,000 sold late last 
ept. 10.58 week at this figure, Nov.-Dec. take-off. 
es 41 lots. Two packers sold 6,500 branded cows at 
84c, and 17,000 more Nov.-Dec. moved 
lose: Mar. late last week at 8%4c. 
ept. 10.50 SMALL PACKER HIDES—Chicago 
es 48 lots. small packer all-weights of current 
take-off quotable in a strictly nominal 
lose: Mat. way around 8%@8*%c for native steers 
sept. 10.45 and cows, with branded %c less. Out- 
; 106 lots. side small packer lots have been mov- 
ing at from 7% @8c, selected, for best 
ose: Mar. natives down to around 7c for less de- 
Sept. 10.22 sirable lots. 
lots. Clos- In Pacific Coast market, total of 40,- 






000 Dec. hides were sold by packers and 





Week ending January 12, 1935 








Hid SS aaadealn’ 


small packers at 9c for steers and 7c 
for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market slightly higher 
in a moderate trade. Late last week, 
4,000 Wilson steers sold at 68 pesos, 
coming to this country, equal to 11% 
@1l1%ec, cif. New York, as against 
66% pesos or 1lysc paid earlier; 3,500 
frigorifico light steers also sold equal 
to 10% @10vsc. Early this week 4,000 
frigorifico steers sold equal to 11%c, 
also 1,000 light steers equal to 10¥%c; 
later 4,000 Smithfield steers sold at 
6834 pesos, equal to 11%c. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
prices about unchanged, but a slightly 
easier feeling prevails late this week. 
All-weights top at 64@6%%c, selected, 
delivered Chicago, for trimmed hides 
around 48-lb. avge., with some buyers’ 
paying limits 6c. All-weights quoted 
5% @6c, nom., with a narrow outlet. 
Buff weights last sold at 6%c; buyers’ 
ideas not over 6%c at present. Ex- 
tremes generally top at 7%4c, recently 
paid in a fair way for trimmed hides. 
Bulls slow around 4c, nom. Glues 
quoted 4@4%c. All-weight branded 5 
@5%¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins quiet, 
but earlier trading established the mar- 
ket fairly well at 16c for Nov. northern 
heavies and 14c for lights; 15¢ asked 
for River point heavies. Bulk of Nov. 
skins have moved, but a few available 
at these figures. 


Chicago city calfskins stronger on 
light end, with heavies steady; 8/10-Ib. 
sold mixed car basis at 11%c, and 
couple cars 10/15-Ib. sold at 13c, with 
more offered. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted around 12c, nom.; mixed city 
and country lots 914@10c; straight 
countries down to 7%c. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons quoted around 
85c, with this figure bid early in week. 


KIPSKINS—Last trading on packer 
kipskins was a car Nov. northern na- 
tives late last week at 11c, an advance 
of 4c over earlier sales of over-weights 
at 9%c and branded at 7%4c. A few 
Nov. kipskins available at 11c for 
northern natives. 


Chicago city kipskins sold at 10c late. 
previous week. Outside cities quoted 
94%4@9%c; mixed cities and countries 
around 8c; straight countries about 7c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at 65c, Nov.-Dec. production. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about steady, 
with good city renderers quoted $2.75 
@3.00, top asked; mixed city and coun- 
try lots $2.50@2.75. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts generally 
quoted 11@12c, delivered Chicago, for 
full wools, short wools half-price; up 


to 138c quoted at some outside points. 
Shearling production very light, season 
being long over; offerings are usually 
limited to small lots and market usually 
quoted around 60c for No. 1’s, 50c for 
No. 2’s, and 30@35c for clips; however, 
sales reported in one direction at 70c, 
60c and 45c. Pickled skins have been 
selling at $2,75 per doz. Chicago big 
packer Jan. production; Jan. skins well 
sold up and some houses have sold into 
first week Feb. Sales at New York 
have been made on graded skins to 
average slightly better, up to $3.25 re- 
cently. Big packer lamb pelts quoted 
$1.75 per cwt. live lamb paid at Chicago, 
or $1.40@1.50 each. Outside small 
packer pelts quoted 90c@$1.00 for small 
lots, while car lots would bring 10@15c 


more. 
New York 


PACKER HIDES—Moderate trade at 
steady prices. One packer late mid- 
week sold 700 Dec. native steers at 12c, 
2,800 Dec. butt branded steers at 1lc, 
and 2,900 Dec. Colorados at 10%4c, un- 
changed prices. Two packers still re- 
ported holding part of Dec. branded 
steers. Dec. all-weight cows last sold 
at 844c. 

CALFSKIN S—Calfskin market 
steady to a shade firmer. The 5-7’s are 
quoted around $1.10 for collectors and 
$1.20 for packers; collectors’ 7-9’s re- 
ported to have sold again at $1.35, with 
$1.45 last paid for packers; 6,500 col- 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 11, 1935, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


. Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 11. week. 1934. 
Spr. nat. 

NS  adhnnn 12 @12%n 12 @12%n 10 gi07" 
Hvy. nat. strs. @12 @12 10 
= Netaon 

er ll @l11% @l1 @10 
ae "tnt brnd’d 

ee 1 @11% @l1 @10 
Hvy. Co 

_. 0% @11 @10% @ 9% 
Ex-light T 

ih ‘csicee 8% @ 8% 9% 
Brnd’d cows. 84 8% 9% 
Hvy. nat. cows 9 9 9% 
ut. nat. cows 9 9 10 
Nat. bulls .. 8 6 6% 

rd’d bulls. 7 Hi 6 
Calfskins 14 16 14 16 15 21% 
Kips, nat 11 11 15ax 
Kips, ov-wt 9% 9 1l4ax 
Kips, brnd’d 7% 7 12ax 
Slunks, reg. 65 65 75 80 
Slunks, he: 35 @50 35 50 50 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND CHICAGO SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 





8ign 81gn 10 
Branded .... 8n 8n 9% 
Nat. bulls .. Ton Tn 6n 
Brnd’d bulls. 6%n 614n 544n 
— oe ener 2 11 13 13 16 
RS 10 9%n 13 
sinks, reg. .40 50n 40 50n 8665 70 
Slunks, hris. .20 30n 20 30n 30 35 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 5%@ 6 6n 
Hvy. cows . %@ 6 6n 
c eee 64@ 6% 6%4@7 
Extremes T%@ ™% TH@ 7% 
Rea 3%@ 4n 3%@ 4n 
Calfskins 7% 7% 
ny 4ccunees 7 64@ 7 
Light ealf...25 40n 25 35n 
Deacons ....25 40n 25 35n 
Slunks, reg..15 @20n 15 20n 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 10n 
Horsehides ..2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.85@2.00n 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....95 @1.10 ° Nad 2a 
Pkr. om 4 bey 
Dry pelts . te 4 18% 
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Equal to Two Plates for the Price of 
One—and Guaranteed for 10 Years! 


Do away with the annoyance of 
renting your plates and knives—it 
is expensive and very unsatisfactory, 
as you likely have already experi- 
enced. Own your own plates and 
knives and be independent. Use the 
Famous C. D. Triumph Plates and 


The Triumph plates are guaran- 
teed to outlast any four so-called 
hard steel plates on the market. They 
can be used on two sides, equal to 
two plates for the price of one. They 
will last several years before re- 
sharpening and are guaranteed for 


O. K. Knives with changeable blades. ten years. 
Write for further information 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 


eS AY? 
Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 























BE SURE 
INSULATION IS SEALED 


Celotex Vaporproofing Process 
Assures This Protection 





All cold storage insulations must be sealed — other- 
wise, moisture will condense within the insulation. 
Wet insulations, regardless of type, are of no value 
as such. Dipping insulation in hot asphalt on the job 
is no guarantee of protection. 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Celotex Vaporproofed Low Temperature Insulation 
(VLTI) provides the necessary protection. Each block 
is sealed at the a by means of a vaporproofing 
membrane. Asphalt used for applying the insulation 
provides further insurance for the buyer. 


INTEGRALLY WATERPROOFED 
—CONDUCTIVITY, 0.30 BTU 


Celotex Cane Fibre Products are Rot and Termite 
Proofed by the exclusive Ferox Process (Patented). 


We invite consultation with our experienced insula- 
tion engineers. Write— 


THECELOTEX COMPANY,919 No. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, IIL. 


CELOTEX » WJ) Stange Co, 
0) INSULATING CANE BOARD we VINK = CHICAGO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) “ops || Pew 
































Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried Blood, Tanhage. 
and other By-Products 


BUILDS 
PROFITS 


Grinding 
Pp ays Mo VC... the Stedman Way 


TEDMAN’S 2-Siace Hammer | fats, bones, carcas- 


M & M HOG 


A single M & M Hog meets 
all grinding requirements 
of rendering plants. Takes 





Saves steam, 
power, labor, 
space. In- 
creases mel- 

ter capacity. 
Makes 
ground prod- 


ses, viscera, etc Re- 
duces everything to 
aniform degree of 
fineness at low oper- uct give up 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine | ®ting cost! Let us analyze fat and mois- 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— your requirements and . ‘ ture readily. 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds | ™ake cost-cutting recom- , Cuts opera- 
per hour. Write for catalog 302. | ™endations. Write! ting costs! 


TEDMANSS wackine Wor 


founded Wi ¢ Aurora, |INDIANA-— wu.s.a. ° ° 


Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 


MITTS & MERRILL, 1001-51 8s. Water St., SAGINAW, MICH. 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
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MEAT PACKING 25 YEARS AGO 


(From The National Provisioner of Jan. 15, 1910.) 


Edward F. Swift returned on the 
Lusitania from a trip abroad. 


Edward Morris, sr., contributed $10,- 
000 to the Associated Charities fund. 


Hogs reached a $9.25 top at Buffalo, 
the highest since civil war times with 
one exception. 


American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions demanding a 
square deal for oleomargarine. 


Cleveland Provision Co. elected S. T. 
Nash, president; W. F. Nash, vice 
president; Geo. B. Christian, treasurer, 
and C. C. Hills, secretary. 


Taylor Provision Co., Trenton, N. J., 
brought action in the state courts to 
protect its right to the name “pork 
roll” as a copyrighted product. (It won 
the suit.) 


Dubuque Packing Co., Dubuque, Ia., 
approved plans for a modern plant. 
Other new plans were those of the 
Sandusky Abattoir Co., Sandusky, 0.; 
El Reno Packing Co., El Reno, Okla., 
and Fergus Falls Packing Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


Swift & Company’s annual report for 
1909 showed a gross business 10 mil- 
lion dollars greater than the previous 
year, adding 4 million a to its sur- 
plus and paying the usual 7 per cent 
dividends. L. F. Swift was elected 
president; Edward F. Swift and Charles 
H. Swift, vice presidents; L. A. Carton, 
treasurer, and D. E. Hartwell, secre- 
tary. 


Packers on Chicago bank directorates 
included: J. Ogden Armour, American 
Trust & Savings, Continental National, 
and Livestock Exchange; P. A. Valen- 
tine, Central Trust; Michael Cudahy, 
Commercial National; Edward Morris, 
First National; W. A. Tilden, Fort 
Dearborn National; F. A. Fowler, Ken- 
wood Trust & Savings; Louis F. Swift, 
National Republic Bank and Stock 
Yards Trust & Savings. 


CHICAGO NEWS OF TODAY 


W. D. Jones, of Carl A. Weitz, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is in Chicago this week on 
business. 


J. L. Wilde, packinghouse expert, now 
located at Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Florida 
for a few weeks’ vacation. 


President Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. 


Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, was 
in Chicago for a day this week. 






Week ending January 12, 1935 





Dr. C. E. Grose, chief chemist of John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago during the past 
week. 


P. Hicks Cadle, vice president, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., was a business visitor in Chicago 
this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 32,314 cattle, 6,381 
calves, 34,779 hogs and 72,043 sheep. 


Knute Espey, secretary-manager of 
the Association to Maintain Freedom in 
Livestock Marketing, whose headquar- 
ters are at Des Moines, Iowa, was a 
visitor in Chicago this week. 

E. L. Griffith, Griffith Laboratories, 
has just returned from a week’s trip 
to the company’s Canadian offices in 
Toronto. He reports that general busi- 
ness conditions in Canada are in excel- 
lent shape. 

M. J. Hennessey, former head of the 
Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
reports from Tokyo, Japan, on his tour 
of the world, that “this is a wonderful 





DENNIS GETS A DIPLOMA. 


When Dennis A. Harrington, of the fa- 
mous Harrington division of Swift & Com- 
pany, New York City, retired after 50 
years of continuous service in the whole- 
sale meat business, his associates gave 
him a dinner and a lot of remembrances, 
including this diploma from the College 
of Hard Knocks. He was also awarded 


the degree of Master of Lambology. B. V. 
Traynor was toastmaster and talks were 
made by Walter and Irving Blumenthal, 
W. J. Wilson, Homer S. Price, E. R. Dor- 
rance and J. J. Cook. Matthew J. Gorey, 
sr., was chairman of the dinner committee. 





country, and far away from the hog 
market.” 


R. C. Pollock, general manager, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, is 
in Rapid City, S. Dak., this week at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion. 


M. C. Phillips, vice president of Grif- 
fith Laboratories, is on his way to South 
America on the S. S. Santa Paula on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 
He reports high temperatures and a hot 
time. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 5, 1935, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Jan. 5. week. week, ’34. 


-13,385,000 10,546,000 16,834,000 
‘- 837,000 % 403,000 42,921,000 
4,202,000 3,235,000 6,306,000 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. 
eee 

Thomas E. Wilson is chairman of the 
Stock Yards committee for the Presi- 
dent’s birthday ball, which will be held 
in the new International ampitheatre on 
January 30, the proceeds of which go 
to benefit infantile paralysis sufferers. 
Executives of the yards companies were 
the first to place orders for tickets for 
this event. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


A. A. Hess, Chicago and midwest 
representative, Continental Electric Co., 
was a visitor to the East last week and 
spent several days at the company’s 
plant in Newark, N. J. 


A. G. Versen, branch house superin- 
tendent’s department, and Carl Over- 
aker, smoked meats department, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, were in New 
York for several days last week. 


B. Kaufman, assistant treasurer, and 
M. B. Middaugh, beef department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, were in New 
York last week. J. E. McCall, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Mrs. McCall, visited 
in New York for a few days before 
leaving on the S.S. American Legion 
for South America, 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended January 5, 1935, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 12 lbs.; Manhattan, 
167 lbs.; Bronx, 18 lbs.; total, 197 lbs. 
Poultry—Brooklyn, 135 lbs. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons Sales Co., 
Inc., formerly located at 410 West 14th 
st., have moved to 259 West 15th st. 
Charles E. Haman is New York repre- 
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Makers of the 
genuine H. J. 
Mayer Special 
Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork 
Sausage (with 
and without 
sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Sammer (Mett- 
wurst) ,ChiliCon 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, 
Wonder Pork 


Just SEASONING is Not Enough! 


People eat pork sausage because 
they like its flavor—because they 
enjoy eating it. That is why poor 
quality product can’t stand present- 
day competition, why sausage 
made with ordinary seasoning is 
constantly losing ground. It doesn’t 


There is only one sure way of 
making pork sausage profits— 
make fine quality product by using 
the finest of seasoning—MAYER 
Seasoning. It can’t be beat for 
quality, flavor and delicious good- 
ness. It builds profits. And it will 


‘probably cost no more to use than 


: have the delicious flavor that 
Sausage Season- b 7 
ings, New Deal makes people come back for more. your present inferior grade. Ask 


Lyone Seasoning It doesn’t bring profits! for samples! 
and Special 
NEVERFAIL 


‘uring Com- 6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chi , I. 
. pon H. J ° MAYER & SONS co. Canadian Office, Windecr, ‘ies 























IN PHILADELPHIA 


from PLANTATION to 
CONSUMER 


Careful control over every 
operation from start to fin- 
ish makes possible superior 
quality stockinettes at all 
times. 


LARGE PRODUCTION 


Your arders are handled 
immediately — shipments 
are made on time, every 
time. Satisfactory service 
Brand always! 


Stockinettes CENTRAL LOCATION 


oer Convenient to all important 


mad packing centers. Short tratford in the Palm Room, of 
freight hauls, quick deliv- 


LAMB ; ; course, and perhaps appoint- 
ery. Write for prices! 
SHEEP : , ments to be kept in the Cocktail 


— Valatie Mills Corp. Room, or in the Mandarin Grill. 
Rates as low as $3.50. 


: Mills, BELLEVUE STRATFORD r 





The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres — shops—and social 
and business schedules ... 
And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Dancing in the Club 


“Redrah” 








Tubing in Rolls . 
Dak tes Diaiiagl Trenton Mills, Inc. 
Trenton, Tenn. Ly CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 























The New KUTMIXER HEUR The Modern 


or COMMERCIAL BODY 
or better ee COOLING UNIT 


sa Ibs. Wt. 140° Ibs. . : 
profit in cut- Body Space 11 cu. tt Circulates cold air to TOP of 


body by positive fan driven 
from car battery. Uses wet ice 
—low operating cost. Maintains 
uniform 40°-50° temperature. 
Ask for particulars! 


ting and mix- 
ing investigate 
this new | 
KUTMIXER. 7 THEURER 

WAGON WORKS, INC. 


INSULATED—REFRIGERATED 
THE HOTTMANN MACHINE COMPANY At COMMERCIAL BODIES 
3325 ALLEN ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. arm Air New York City North Bergen, N. J. 
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HE KNOWS PROVISIONS 


Archer E. Hayes, for many years right 
bower to John A. Bunnell in Hately Bros. 
Company, Chicago provision and export 
house, has been elected president of the 
company. Mr. Bunnell becomes chairman 
of the board. As head of this pioneer pro- 
vision firm Archer Hayes is one of the 
pillars of provision trading in Chicago. 


sentative of the company, whose main 
plant and offices are at Mason City, Ia. 


J. J. Kollinger, casing department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited New 
York for a few days last week. 

Effective January 7, F. C. Gates was 
elected vice president of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., in charge of sales of all Eastern 
units. Mr. Gates has been connected 
with Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa, for seven years, being one 
of the directors and in charge of pro- 
duction and marketing of all manufac- 
tured products. 

W. T. Harrington, Swift & Company, 
central office, retired to private life 
on January 1, after having been con- 
nected with the company for more than 
forty-two years in various capacities 
covering the marketing of product 


through branch houses. His practical 
knowledge of the business and his 
kindly temperament have earned for 
him a host of friends in the meat in- 
dustry, who join in wishing him many 
years of good health in which to enjoy 
his well-earned leisure. 

Sidney Kohn, of Emil Kohn, Inc., 
New York calfskin experts, is recover- 
ign nicely after an operation at the 
Beth Israel hospital, Newark. 


NEWS NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Cudahy Packing Company re-elected 
all officers and directors at its annual 
stockholders meeting at Portland, Me., 
on January 10. They are: E. A. Cud- 
ahy, sr., chairman; E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
president; F. E. Wilhelm, first vice 
president; William Diesing; C. G. Mar- 
hoff, F. W. Hoffman, and D. J. Donohue, 
vice presidents; A. W. Anderson, sec- 
retary; John E. Wagner, treasurer; di- 
rectors: E. A. Cudahy, sr., E. A. Cud- 
ahy, jr., F. E. Wilhelm, William Dies- 
ing, George Marples, C. G. Marhoff, 
and A. W. Ruf. 

E. M. Luke, an Armour executive in 
the West for many years, has been 
named general manager of the Ar- 
mour and Company packing plant at 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Luke succeeds the 
late G. E. Schille, who died of pneu- 
monia on December 21. He had been 
Mr. Schille’s assistant, in charge of 
sales, for three years. Previously, he 
was manager of the Armour branch 
house at Seattle, and before going to 
Spokane he was district manager at 
Denver. He began his career with Ar- 
mour and Company in 1907 as a sten- 
ographer and clerk. 

Adolf Gobel, Inc., has ‘appointed 
George W. Kalbitzer as manager of its 
Pennsylvania division, located at Milton, 
succeeding W. H. Garside. This appoint- 
ment became effective January 7. 

E. J. Webster has been appointed 
manager of the Morris and Company 
branch house at 2900 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. T. C. Donato has been 
appointed manager of the Morris and 
Company branch house at Jermyn, Pa. 

Michigan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has moved its offices from 4445 John R. 
st. to 585 Monroe ave., Detroit. 


CHICAGO PIONEER PASSES 


Simplicity marked the final rites for 
Richard Fitzgerald, former president of 
the Chicago Junction Railway, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus F. 
Swift in Chicago on January 10. The 
remains reached Chicago from Los An- 
geles, where Mr. Fitzgerald died on 
Sunday, and were removed immediately 
to the home of his daughter, Mrs. Swift, 
who accompanied the remains from the 
Pacific Coast. The latter and Mrs. J. E. 
Baum of Chicago are the only surviving 
members of the immediate family, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald having died in 1921. 

After 10 years as president of Chi- 
cago Junction Railway, Mr. Fitzgerald 
retired in 1922 to look after his per- 
sonal investments, including mining 
properties, railroads, with which he had 
had a lifetime association, and other 
business enterprises in the West. 


OLD-TIMERS KNEW HIM. 


Richard Fitzgerald, former head of the 

Chicago Junction Railway, who was one 

of the well-known and well-liked figures 

of the old stock yards coterie, passed 

away at his home in Los Angeles on Janu- 

ary 6. He was the father of Mrs. Gus- 
tavus F. Swift. 








ARCHITECT 


PACKING PLANTS _— 





H. P. HENSCHIEN 


Established since 1909 
PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














hh sg Mt CHICAGO, ILL. 


sage and Smoked Gas and Air Heated 
Meats. Burning Brands 





Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 


Precision Made Branding and Marking Devices 
1800 N. Francisco Ave. 


Write fer catalogue 


Electric Ink Roll- 

er Carcass Brand- 

ers for Beef and 
Lamb 








F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 





Week ending January 12, 1935 
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‘For the etal Meat 











Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















SIXTY WAYS TO COOK MEAT 


This winter there is more very lean 
meat than usual because of the drought 
last summer. The total supply of meat 
is smaller than it has been in. some 
years. Prices are higher and people are 
trying to stretch their meat dollars by 
buying the less expensive cuts. To get 
the value for every penny spent on 
meat, the cook must know her cuts, how 
to make each one tender and palatable 
and season it skillfully. 


One of the most important principles 
is to cook all meat slowly, using mod- 
erate temperatures most of the time. 
Meat is a protein food and, like the 
white of egg, is toughened by prolonged 
heating at high temperatures. Some of 
the less expensive cuts “are tender 
enough to broil or roast, like the higher- 
priced ‘steaks, chops and roasts, and 
others ‘can be cooked like tender meat 
if they-are first ground. Peel 


But a considerable number of the low 
cost meats require slow, moist.cooking 
—pot roasting, stewing or braising. The 
method selected, will depend on the ten- 
derness ofthe cut and the amount of 
fat it contains. ‘All every lean meat, 


whether a tender or Jess tender cut, 


needs fat added to give flavor. 


The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently brought together in a new 
circular 60 tested recipes for meat 
dishes at low cost, in all of which these 
principles are applied. 


Seasoning is important as well as the 
method of cooking. From the first 
browning to make the meat savory to 
the last pinch of salt these dishes are 
a challenge to the housewife’s imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and spirit of adventure 
in trying new flavors, new combinations, 
and new ways of serving familiar 
meats. Five cents sent to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, will bring the circular 
to you. 


MEAT MISSIONARIES AT WORK 


The 1935 program of schools of meat 
cookery of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board opened in the cities of 
Kast St. Louis, Ill., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Rapid City, S. Dak. At the open- 
ing session in East St. Louis, 1,800 
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Wealer 


homemakers were in attendance and 
several hundred were turned away for 
lack of seating accommodations. At 
Charlotte over 1,000 women attended. 
The school at Rapid City is being held 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. Forty-five schools in 22 
states are on the immediate cooking 
school schedule, every week being filled 
until June 1. Cities in which schools 
are being held extend from Bangor, 
Me., to Salina, Kas., and from Rapid 
City, S. D., to Tampa, Fla. 


Four hundred sixty-five representa- 
tive retail meat dealers greeted the 
opening of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s 1935 meat merchandising 
campaign at meetings held in East St. 
Louis, Ill., and Charlotte, N. C., The 
Board’s schedule in this field for the 
next six months is to cover more terri- 
tory than in any similar period since 
this work was initiated. Eighty-eight 
cities in 25 states are on the schedule. 
The meetings will be featured by lec- 
tures and demonstrations covering 
every phase of meat merchandising, as 
well as the food value of meat and 
other topics. Dealer interest in this 
phase of the Board’s program is on the 
increase. In the last six months of 
1934 retailers from more than 500 cities 
and towns were represented at meetings 
in 438 cities, many driving in 75 miles 
and more to be present. 








Retail Meat Code 


Copies of the official text of the 
retail meat code, approved by the 
President on Dec. 21, 1934, are 
ready for readers of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. It applies 
to all markets selling only meat, 
and to all food stores whose busi- 
ness in meat constitutes 51 per 
cent or more of the total business 
done. 

Every retail meat dealer should 
have a copy to familiarize him- 
self with provisions and conditions 
of the code. Complete text of the 
code may be had by sending name 
and address, with 10c in stamps, 
to: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of reprint giving com- 
plete text of retail meat code. . 


(Enclosed find 10¢ in stamps.) 




















PART OF MEAT CODE HELD UP 


Certain provisions of the retail meat 
code, approved by the President on De- 
cember 21, 1934, were held up pending 
incorporation of suitable parallel pro- 
visions‘in the code applicable to all re- 
tail selling of meat not governed by 
the retail meat trade code, or pending 
the President’s further approval. 


These are article VII, section 1 (b), 
(c), and (d); section 2; section 9 and 
section 10. 

These provisions cover misrepresent- 
ing meat as that for which a definition 
of identity has been prescribed by the 
Department of Agriculture; falsely rep- 
resenting. or advertising meats which 
fail to conform to the standards of 
grades and classification prescribed by 
the Department of Agriculture; selling 
meats which have been kept in storage 
below freezing longer than 30 days ex- 
cept as cold storage meat; standard 
price cutting provisions and permission 
for the National Industrial Recovery 
Board to establish minimum prices dur- 
ing any emergency found to exist. 


Full text of the retail meat code appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of January 5, 19365, 
Copies may be had on application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, accompanied by 10c in stamps. 


Meat Demonstrations 


MEAT MERCHANDISING SCHEDULE OF 
THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD THROUGH MARCH 15, 1935. 


*East St. Louis, Ill. 
*Charlotte, N. C. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Tex. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
*Roanoke, Va. 
*San Antonio, Tex. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Jan. 

Jan. 7 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. Lynchburg, Va. 
Jan. Des Moines, Ia. 
Sree *Dallas, Tex. 
Jan. *Richmond, Va. 
Jan. Mason City, Ia. 
Jan. Albert Lea, Minn. 
Jan. Minn. 
Jan. *Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jan. *Norfolk, Va. 
Feb. *Huntington, W. Va. 
Feb. *Jersey City, N. J. 
Feb. *Springfield, IL 
Feb. *Atlanta, Ga 
Feb. Dinsetebsoussntaccauedall *Galesburg, IL 
Feb. *Memphis, Tenn. 
SE eee oe *Jacksonville, Fla. 
Feb. 2 Fort Smith, Ark. 
ON er re err Orlando, Fila. 
St NG aiatanucadecunkee *Little Rock, Ark. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


.West Palm Beach, Fila. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
*Miami, Fla. 
*Wichita, 
*Birmingham, 
*Salina, 
Marion, 


*Meat Merchandising Demonstration and Cooking 
School. ‘ 


The National Provisioner 
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and Cooking 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Metcalf’s market has been moved 
from Grand Coulee, Wash., to Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 


E. P. Hanson has retired from the 
Willamette st. market in Eugene, 
Wash., and the business will be con- 
tinued under the management of G. V. 
Hassesrooth. 


Duncan Asler will engage in busi- 
ness in Cosmopolis, Wash., under the 
name of Scotty’s Cash Market. 


A. J. Dube will engage in the meat 
and grocery business at Grand Coulee, 
Wash., as soon as his building is com- 
pleted. 


Alexander Huey has succeeded to the 
meat business of W. L. Loback, 2226 
Market st., Seattle, Wash. 


The meat market at Union ave. and 
Columbia blvd., Portland, Ore., formerly 
the property of Newberg Packing & 
Produce Co., is now the property of 
T. R. Howitt. 


E. Halpappy has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business at 1432 N. E. Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. 


The 26th st. meat market has opened 
for business at 3308 26th st., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


The meat market of Frank Severin, 
Sumner, Neb., was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


P. E. Dirlam has purchased the Kem- 
nitz meat market in Redwood Falls, 
Minn. 

Milton Glinberg has opened a meat 
market at 1107 N. 8rd st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Frank Klumpauer has purchased the 
Berry Meat and Grocery Market, Inde- 
pendence, Ia. 


Fire destroyed the Kuebler meat mar- 
ket, Fargo, N. D. 


John Hayes has purchased the meat 
market of Harry Sanford in Caldwell, 
Ohio. This is Mr. Hayes’ second mar- 
ket in Caldwell. 


DISPLAYS DAILY MEAT DISH 


As every meat dealer knows, he has 
no trouble disposing of his loin steaks 
and choice roasts. Many of the lesser 
known but delicious meat dishes feature 
forequarter cuts and other items which 
ordinarily are slow-moving cuts. Not 
only would the dealer increase his total 
tonnage, but he would probably be able 
to show a higher average selling price 
on the entire line by featuring these 
cuts than if he allowed demand to follow 
its own inclination and concentrate on 


the better-known and more expensive 
cuts. 


One dealer, realizing this, put into 
practice the idea of featuring one new 
Product each day. He set aside a cer- 
tain part of his display case, and in it 
he displayed some novel meat dish with 
which he knew most of his customers 
were not familiar. For example, on a 
Saturday he showed a crown roast of 
lamb. On another day he put in the 
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ingredients for Hungarian goulash; on 
still another day he displayed the ma- 
terials and recipe for making meat balls 
to go with spaghetti and ravioli. By 
instructing his salesmen to call the at- 
tention of incoming customers to the 
displays, he found he was able to in- 
crease his sales very materially. 


DON'T TRY TO FORCE SALES 


It is poor business to sell a customer 
meat that she does not want or need. 
The retail merchant can please her by 
aiding her in making her purchase and 
advising her, but he cannot gain her 
good will or her patronage by forcing 
a sale on her. Most women know the 
particular kind of meat they want be- 
fore they enter the store, and undue 
urge to buy another kind only antago- 
nizes them. The clever salesman knows 
the kind of salesmanship to use on each 
customer. 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS 


The board of directors of Ye Olde 
New York branch held a regular meet- 
ing on January 8, and discussed various 
activities of the branch during 1934, 
which was a very successful year. The 
directors are much encouraged in their 
plans for 1935. Joseph Eschelbacher, 
executive secretary of Ye Olde New 
York branch, advised that the gain in 
membership during the past year has 
made it possible for the branch to re- 
duce its dues to $15 a year. A meeting 
for the election of directors and officers 
for the branch, as well as directors for 
the New York State Association, will be 
held on January 15. 

Arthur Kleeblatt, chairman of the 
ball committee of Ye Olde New York 
Branch, is enthusiastic over number of 
reservations for the dinner dance to be 
held January 27 at the Commodore 
Hotel. 
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STILL NO LIFE TO 
MY EGG 
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HARVEYS ARE GETTING 
ALL MY BUSINESS. AND THE 
PRICES HE GETS / GUESS 
I'LL START FEATURING GOOD 
QUALITY INSTEAD OF LOW 
PRICE 











THOSE EGOS | BOUGHT yesTEeRDAY 
WERE FINE 


“ | THANK YOU. 


The coupon below will bring you carton 
samples and more facts. 
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EGG CARTONS 








SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 


| SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill; 
| Gentlemen: 


We are interested in building our Egg business. 
| Send samples, without obligation. 


Name 





| Address... 








MILLIONS OF DOGS TO BE FED 


(Continued from page 16.) 


with the meat combination previously 
given would be 16 lbs. of soya bean 
grits and 9 lbs. of rice. 

A vegetable, usually carrots, often is 
added, although there are those who 
question the ability of a dog to digest 
and assimilate a cooked vegetable. Cod 
liver oil and charcoal also are used, the 
former to furnish vitamin A and the 
latter as a general conditioner. , 


Vegetables, Oil and Charcoal 


Charcoal may be added to the food 
in the proportion of % lb. of powdered 
charcoal per 100-lb. batch. Cod liver 
oil is used in the proportion of 10 ozs. 
of oil to 100 lbs. of product. If carrots 
are used the quantity should not exceed 
4 per cent, or 4 lbs. to the 100-lb. batch. 

Assuming the formula includes meat 
in the proportions given previously, 
cereal, charcoal, cod liver oil and car- 
rots, the proportions are as follows: 


DOG FOOD FORMULA. 
Ingredients. 


Charcoal 
Cod liver oil 
Carrots 


Directions for Processing 
Processing procedure is as follows: 


Grind raw lungs and melts through 
the %-in. plate and the other meats 
and carrots through the ¥-in. plate. 
After grinding, meats should be 
weighed for further processing. 

Water should be weighed and brought 
to the boiling point; then add the 
ground meats and seasoning (8 oz. salt) 
and cereal. 

The mass should be well stirred for 
three minutes, after which cod liver oil 
and soya bean grits are added. The 
mass is again stirred well and dumped 
into a truck or onto a conveyor for 
transportation to the can-filling ma- 
chine. Total cooking time need not 
exceed 5 to 10 minutes. 

When no vacuum-sealing machine is 
available the mixture should have a 
temperature of at least 175 degs. Fahr. 
when the can is sealed. 

If rice is the cereal used, it should be 
cooked until soft before adding to the 
meat mixture. 


Equipment for Processing 

Equipment used to produce canned 
dog food in addition to regular 
meat processing machines, may include 
steam-jacketed kettles, mixers, auto- 
matic can-filling machine, steam ex- 
haust box to heat product in cans before 
capping, vacuum-closing machine, re- 
torts, labeling machine; also conveyors 
to carry cooked meat from cooker and 
mixer to can-filling machine, and to 
convey filled cans from filling machine 
to exhaust box or closing machine and 
retorts. 
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Dog food is processed for two hours 
and twenty minutes at a temperature 
of 240 degs. Fahr. when filled hot and 
vacuumed. When a vacuum machine is 
not used, processing requires 10 to 15 
minutes longer. After processing, cans 


NAME HELPS TO SELL. 


Picking the brand name is important in 
launching a dog food line. 


are cooled to approximately 90 degs. 
Fahr. before labeling. 


Another Dog Food Formula 


Another packer’s dog food formula 
calls for 35 lbs. of head meat, offal, 
liver and tripe. These are ground 
through the %4-in. plate and well mixed. 
Following is the complete formula: 


Ingredients. 


Soya bean grits 

Garlic 

Carrots 

Fresh ground bones....... 


It will be noticed that charcoal is not 
used. If.the product is to be stamped 
“Fit for human consumption” charcoal 
should be eliminated. If it is desired 
to use charcoal and cod liver oil, 12 oz. 
of the former and 9 oz. of the latter 
should be included. Water is added to 
bring the total weight of the ingredi- 
ents in the formula to 100 lbs. 


The cereals are added to the meat 
and the mass cooked for five minutes. 
The other ingredients are then added 
and cooking continued for 5 to 8 min- 
utes, when the food is filled into 1-lb. 
cans and the cans capped. This packer 
uses an exhaust box to bring the tem- 
perature of the contents of the cans to 
170 degs. before capping. The cans are 


processed at 240 degs. for 2% hours. 


Facts on Biological Values Needed 


Packers should understand that the 
formulas given here are not represented 
as being completely balanced, or even 
as being capable of meeting completely 
a dog’s nutritional needs. Too little 
is known about biological values, a dog’s 
nutritional requirements and his capac. 
ity to digest and assimilate to hope for 
perfection at this time. 

No packer should attempt to make 
dog food without the best technical ad- 
vice available. 


Some intensive scientific study is 
being given to dog feeding, and at least 
some of the ideas generally accepted 
at this time are very sure to be changed, 
Most packers will want to make the best 
dog food possible, and eventually they 
will be able to do this. About all they 
can hope for at the present time, how- 
ever, is to do the best they can under 
the circumstances. 


This is the third of a series of discussions 
on canned dog food. The first, outlining the 
market for this product, appeared in The 
National Provisioner on July 21, 1934; the 
second, picturing conditions within the canned 
dog food manufacturing industry, on Septem- 
ber 8, 1934. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 5, 1935, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1934. 


10,461 


Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses.. 5,811 
Cows, carcasses... 570 
Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses... 
Lambs, carcasses. . 
Mutton, carcasses. 646 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 484,667 
Pork cuts, lbs... .2,132,019 
Local slaughters: 


rd Ce 
Hoo 


yses Breseus 


BEE 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Jan. 5, 1935: 


Week 
ended 
Jan. 5. 


Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week. 


1,613 
851 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 3 
POE, PRS cncavcccecces 265,592 


Local slaughters: 


299 
1,463 
8,264 


324 
362,415 
1,525 
1,695 


14,678 
3,760 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Jan. 5, 1935: 

Week Cor. 

week, 


ended 
Jan. 5. 1934. 


Prev. 


West. drsd. meats: week. 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 
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Does your sausage cut clean and smooth in the slicing 
machine? Is it firm and well-filled? Is it the right 
color? Staley’s Sausage Flour will help your sausage 
pass these critical tests. 


No change in your present method is required to use Staley’s Sausage Flour. 
This quality product will absolutely improve the appearance and the salability 
of your sausage. Its 49% protein content adds wholesome nourishment. Brings 
out the full flavor of your products without any possibility of bitterness. Con- 
tains no adulterant of any kind. Can’t turn gray. The binding qualities of 
Staley’s Sausage Flour are so sure that you can use a large percentage of 
non-binding meats. Increases yield—gives extra profit without adding one 
penny to your costs. 


If your sausage satisfies now, it will be even better with Staley’s Sausage 
The Final Judge Flour. Write Staley Sales Corp. or nearest distributor for details. You'll be 
Seis ia tnd whe pene rewarded with a better product—better sales. 
final judgment on your product. 
She tells the dealer that the last 


Seneage he Welk tee wee “gel” STALEY SALES CORP., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


or else it was “terrible.” 


The wise meat packer thinks y 
beyond the dealer. He cares 
what Mrs. Consumer says. You 
can make sure her verdict will 
be favorable to you by using 


Staley’s Sausage Flour. 
DISTRIB Grand Rapids Butchers Supply Co., Dan Perkins Company, 
Thom es TORS 12-14 Campau Av., Cor. Fulton St., Memphis, Tenn, 
a ee Ce, 688 W. Sind Grand Rapids, Mich. Southeastern Bakers Supply Co. 

-» Chicago Master Butcher Supply Co., 66 Mangum 8t., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
HeCormick & Co., Inc., 1534 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. Wenzel Brothers Company, 

itimore, Md. Silver Dollar Flour Co., 143 S. Berry St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Van Loan & Company, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Stengel & Co., 88 Broad St., 
¢ & 66 North Moore St., Schwenger-Klein, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

ew York, N. Y. 720 Bolivar Road, Cleveland, O. CANADA 
Enterprise Butchers’ Supply Co., Inc., Branch 218 E. Maryland St., John H. Stafford Com " 
612-614 Elm St., Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. 260 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
Walter C. Myers Company, Northwestern Distributing Co., Inc., UNITED KINGDO 
311 Third Avenue, North 436 Second Street Northeast A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mason City, Ia. 90 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 


Subject to Regulations of Federal Inspected Plants 
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DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 

Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 

Regular plates @ny 
Jowl butts @104 


WHOLESALE SMOKED a 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shanks 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 
—_— bacon, 6@8 lbs 





CHICAGO MATKKET PRICES 
C> eS = 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beet. Skinned shoulders 
Week ended Tenderloins 
Prime native steers— = 9, a 1934. Spare ribs 
Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 
2@4 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 
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Neck bones 


Heifers, good, 400-600... 
Cows, 400-600 

Hind quarters, choice.... 
Fore quarters, choice.... 


Beef Cuts. 


Steer unqueted 
Steer ‘ 

Steer 

Steer short loins, prime.. 

Steer short loins, No. 1.. 

Steer short loins, No. 2.. 

Steer loin ends (hips) . 

Steer loin ends, No. 

Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips).... 

Steer ribs, prime 

Steer ribs, No. 1 

Steer ribs, No. 

Cow ribs, No. 

Cow ribs, No. ; 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, } 

Steer chucks, No 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, } 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates . 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 

Steer navel 

Cow navel ends.......... 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, N 

Strip loins, 

Sirloin butts, No. 

Sirloin butts, No. ‘ 

Beef tenderloins, No. 

Beef tenderloins, No. 2 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 1 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 8 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @10% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @10 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.) 
Hearts 


Sweetbreads 
Ox-tail, 
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Slip bones 
Blade bones 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 

Country style sausage, fresh in links.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 

Frankfurts in hog casings............ 
Bologna in beef bungs, 

Bologna in beef middles, 

Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 
Tongue sausage 

Blood sausage 

Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer cervelat 

Farmer 

Holsteiner 

B. C. salami, 

Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 
B. C. salami, new condition 

Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style salami 

Pepperoni 

Mortadella, new condition 

Capicola 

Italian style 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 


Extra lean pork aaa 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy).. 
Shank meat 


No. 1 beef ham _ smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 | 

Outsides, 5@9 ibe 

Knuckles, 5 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


LARD 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade 

Prime steam, 

Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 

Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 
Chicago 

Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.13 

Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil 

Prime No. 1 oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 48 titre.. 
Prime packers’ tallow.... r 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.. 

Special tallow 

Choice white grease 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, maximum 5% acid 
Yellow grease, a 

Brown grease, 


ANIMAL OILS 


Prime edible 
tre A — 
ht 


Extra Ww. 8 

Extra lard oil 

Extra No. 1 lard oil 

No, 1 lard oil 

No. 2 lard oil 

Acidless tallow oil 

20° neatsfoot oil 

Pure neatsfoot oil... 

Special neatsfoot oil. 

Extra neatsfoot oil.. 

No. 1 neatsfoot oil 
Oil weighs 714 Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 

about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 


Fresh tripe, 
Fresh tripe, 
Livers 


Boneless chucks 

Beef trimmings 

we —_ age ye A Valley points, prompt 
resse ners, 35) ; ¢ a 

it ata ahs oa. , White, deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Ghgo.1 

Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up Yellow, deodorized 

Beef tripe 

Pork tongue, canner trim, 
Ce 


SAUSAGE IN OIL 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
SD CE, OP OP GID oc cc cccccecoceeceees $5.50 
Brat : Veal wee" Large tins, 1 to crate 6.00 
ns 

Semaine 30 : Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Calf livers @30 ¢ Small tins, t 
oat Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate bi wisiteetoeibkesies-ensiee 

Large tins, 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Mutton. Bean pork 

3 re 

ny ee 30. A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbls 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Lamb tongues, short a 200- - ™ 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 

Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. R 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
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Choice carcass 
Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good racks 
Medium racks 


— 
=> 


Soya bean oil, f. 0.b. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tone, f.o.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Ch 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 


Choice lambs @19 
Medium lambs wks @17 
Choice saddles @21 
Medium saddles @20 
Choice fores @16 
Medium fores @l4 
Lamb fries, > @26 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... @i2 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @15 


PURE VINEGARS 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
eavy fores 
Light fores ... 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... 
Sheep heads, each....... 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


_ 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 
stoc 


1 to 4 bbls. delivered. . 

5 or more bbls. delivere 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o. 

Dbl. refined granulated 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals . 

Large crystals . 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Salt per ton, in minimum car of 80, 000 Ibs. 

only, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Granulated 

Medium, 

Medium, kiln dr 

Rock 


Rasa &S 


Raw sugar, 96 basis, waned — ews 

leans 

Second sugar, 90 basi: ee 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%). 

curing sugar, 100 Ib. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 
Packers’ curing 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......+. 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales) 
Whole. Ground. 
Alispice Prime 
Resifted % 
22% 
Chili Powder, Fancy 22 
Cloves, Amboyna 
Madagascar 
Zanzibar 
Ginger, Jamaica 
—~ - 


No 

Nutmegs, Fancy Banda 
East India 
BE. lL & W. 

Paprika, Extra Fancy 
Fancy 
Hungarian 

Pepina Sweet Red Pepper 

Pepper, Cayenne 

Red Pepper No. 

Pepper, Black Aleppy 
Black Lampong 
Black Tellicherry 
White Java Muntok 
White Singapore 
White Packers 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground for 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed 
Celery Seed 
Cominos Seed 
Coriander Morocco Bleached 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow 
American 
Marjoram, 
Oregano 
Sage, Dalmation Fancy 7 
Dalmation No. 1 Fancy.......... 6% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef Casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack @25 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack ors 
Export rounds, wide 
Export rounds, medium ass 
Export rounds, narrow 
By DW cc ccccccesesevseviec Bos 
Oe Sl See er 
No. 1 bungs 11 
Ss It nsna0-cbacsens¢eucssensus @08 
Middles, regular 60 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% oil diam. .1.00 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. es 


Dried bladders: 


ee Oe, We BN. c ccccccccccocccasces 1.05 
10-12 in wide, flat. . -85 
810 in. wide, flat 
6- 8 in. wide, flat 

Hog casings: 

Narrow, 100 yds 45 
Narrow, Special, So eee 2.20 
EE OR es 2.10 
., ef Sanaa 1.80 
Extra wide, per 100 yds......cccceseece 1.85 
te MT <vccegeeteseoereserseeteed -27 
PE DUNE WEE cccnccicccccscesseenes -20 
Medium prime bungs..............seee0. 14% 
EE BIL cic eccnscvectegeestes 
Dt Mir U6 60ers eeeasensecanan 116 
Stomachs -08 


COOPERAGE 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 “y 42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. LaTweL, 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.374@ 
White oak ham tierces 2.22 

Red oak lard tierces. 

White oak lard tierces. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Steers, good 

Steers, medium 

Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, good 


Vealers, good and choice 
Vealers, medium 
Calves 


Lambs, good and choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes 


LIVE HOGS 


Hogs, 160-200 Ib. average, good. --$ 7.25@ 7.50 
Hogs, heavy 7.50@ 7.75 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF 


City Dressed. 


Choice, native, heavy.. 
Choice, native, light. 
Native, common to fair. 


Western Dressed Beef. 


$14.00@14.50 


BEEF CUTS 


Western. 
@23 


. 1 hinds and ribs. 

. 2 hinds and ribs..... 16 
eS eden0'e 'e0:60e 13 
Se) ee 12 


‘ chucks 

+ Fe ccccccuccess 12 

$ 3 ye 10 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


CD an cucerscossecneecusecrseens dunes 15 @16 
Medium hy 
Common @12 


16% 17! 

14 @ie” 
@il 
@ 9 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .19 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. aves 8 

Butts, boneless, Western = 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 15 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 13 

Spareribs 


SMOKED MEATS 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg........ 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. 


bs. 
City pickled bellies. 8@ 2 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon. boneless, city... 
Rollettes. 8@10 Ibs .av 
Beef tongue, light. ; 
Beef tongue, heavy. 


..18%@19% 
7718%@1914 


19 @20 
814@14%4 
@14 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, panes. 
Fresh steer tongues, bi c. 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal ............-- 
Beef kidne 

Mutton ki 

Livers, 

Oxtails ° 

Beef aenging COMMOES. cc ccccces eveve 
Lamb frie 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


Shep fat .ccccccees seovee 
Breast fat 

Bdible suet 

Inedible suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%4-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. .12 1.65 1. = 
Prime No. 2 veals. .11 1.50 1.60 
Buttermilk No. 1.. .09 1.35 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 2.. .08 1.25 1.35 
b 07 95 1.05 
Number 3 07 -85 1.05 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS 


Round shin Bea avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


per 100 

Flat shin bones, avg., “40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 piece: 

Black or ehipen hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh aon avg. 85 to ” Ibs., - 
100 piec . 

Horns, according to grade........... 75. 00 $200.00 00 


75.00@ 85.00 








PRODUCE MARKETS 


Chicago. New York. 


Butter. 


Creamery (92 score) 
Creamery (91 score) 
Creamery firsts (88 score) 


Btendards (refrigerated) . 


Fowls .. 
Chickens 


Dressed Poultry. 


Fryers, 31-42 .........006 18 
Roasters, 43-54 

Roasters, 55 and up 
— 31-47 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, week ended January 3, 1935: e 

Dec. Bi: 29 31 Jan.1 2 
Chicago 81% 31% 31% menor 31% a 
New York ..32% 32% 32% Holiday asi 
Boston 33 33 Holiday 33% 
Phila. 34%, 33% 33% Holiday 33% 33 
San Fran 30% 30 # Holiday 31 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized a 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

29%, 29% 29% Holiday 29% 30 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
23,596 24,931 
a ae 45,067 60,901 
Boston .. 15,813 
Phila. .. i 14,232 


Total . 338 98,708 112,782 
Cold ia movement (lbs.): 


In Out On hand week day 

Jan. 3. Jan. 4. Jan. 3. last year. 

. 85,210 755,000 17,284,322 49,983,152 
ose- 29,328 1,418,646 16,811,012 
| eeee 12,895 21,415 629.598 1,950,650 
Phila. .... 8,040 36,660 456,773 626,201 


Total ... 85,473 972,702 19,739,339 69,371,015 


Chicago. 
} > - 
9,837 
17,113 
112,782 


Same 


Siege os 
N. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch 


for each insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 








Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equip.Wanted & for Sale 








Sausage Plant Manager Available 


Aggressive, alert, competent sausage 
manufacturing superintendent available 
soon. Lots of selling and executive ex- 
perience. Write W-782, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago. 





Buyer or Supervisor 


Lifetime experience running retail and 
wholesale meat business doing gross of 
$500,000 yearly. Due to depression am 
looking for opening as buyer or in super- 
visory capacity; am qualified for either. 
Location immaterial. W-777, The National 
Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York. 


Working Sausage Foreman 


First-class sausagemaker with experience manu- 
facturing all kinds of sausage, loaves, and summer 
sausage, seeks position. Understands work of 
entire department and can make quality product 
from any materials economically and profitably. 
Convince yourself. W-780, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Experienced Salesman 


Experienced dry sausage and canned 
meat salesman acquainted with jobbing, 
chain store and large retail trade in New 
York state and Pennsylvania, open for con- 
nection February 1. Can offer good refer- 
ence as to character and sales ability. 
W-781, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Superintendent 


Want position as superintendent. Practical ex- 
perience covering beef and pork, killing, cutting, 
curing, etc. Can produce results with least labor 
cost. Now employed. Want to change for good 
reason. Will go anywhere. Can furnish refer- 
ences from past and present employers. W-778, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Superintendent 


25 years’ operating large and small plants for two 
large packers. Can handle any position in oper- 
ating end efficiently; lay out departments and 
equipment; organize; and have following of effi- 
cient men. Go anywhere; prefer West or Pacific 
coast. Nominal salary. Married, age 48. W-775, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Pork Man 


Qualified to direct and supervise all pork opera- 
tions. Have been working foreman over hog kill- 
ing, hog cutting, sweet pickle and dry salt curing 
as well as smoked meats. Have been superinten- 
dent over all pork operations for eight years for 
one of large packers. Excellent references. W-779, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Sausage Expert 


Am qualified to direct and manage all sausage 
room operations. Expert knowledge of all prod- 
ucts, including specialties. Reputation for making 
quality sausage from any materials. Expert knowl- 
edge in figuring costs. Can put your sausage de- 
partment on money-making basis, W-713, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Mr. Sausage Manufacturer 


Is your sausage business poor, run 
down, losing money? It will pay you to 
have me come to your plant at once. 
Write or wire Otto Peschlow, 3161 Glen- 
more Ave., Cincinnati, O. Telephone, 
Montana 3468J. 


Do You Plan to Make Dog Food? 


If so, you need the right advice to 
keep out of trouble. Expert with prac- 
tical experience can establish formulas 
and methods and start production for 
you. W-620, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Will Sell Packinghouse Line 


Wanted, good line of packinghouse prod- 
ucts for Cincinnati and northern Ken- 
tucky territory. I have experience, know 
trade and am capable of handling orders 
of any quantity. Can meet all require- 
ments of seller. W-769, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausagemaker 


First-class sausagemaker with ability to 
turn out complete line of sausage prod- 
ucts, meat specialties, loaves, fancy cured 
meats, etc., seeks position. Will go any- 
where. At liberty now. Write, Spivey, 
146th and School Sts., Riverdale Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dry Rendering Tank 
Wanted, one used small size dry ren- 
dering tank and press for same. Must 
be in good condition. W-776, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Reconstructed Sausage Mchy. 


No. 43 “Buffalo’”’ silent cutter and motor; 
No. 38 “Buffalo” silent cutter and motor; 
1,000-lb. “Buffalo” mixer and motor; 400- 
lb. stuffer; No, 66-B “Buffalo” grinder 
with tight and loose pulleys. All second- 
hand reconstructed machinery in good 
condition. FS-770, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Meat Saw 
For sale cheap, one Cleveland 
meat saw. Never used. FS-773, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Machinery Bargains 


The following machinery for sale at 
bargain: 

1 Anco No. 600 Laabs Cooker 

1 Anderson Crackling Expeller 

1 Anco 3x6 Lard Roll 

? Mechanical Mfg. Co. Meat Mixers 

1 

1 

5 


M. & M. Lang t 

Lard Filter Press 

Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x 30’ 
Cooking Kettles 


What idle machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


14-19 Park Row, New York City 











The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ 





os oe 
Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 


owe 








C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


FRANKFURTS 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 


Utica, N. Y. 
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— Famous Brands 
bu qualits 









































JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” wr 
G l Office . . umwa, lowa 
OTTUMWA, IOWA G Packing Pat Si ai S. D. 
opeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 


Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 


Canned Foods 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty _— 


fx) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. [ = 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. itis 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street — 














The 


Paradise Theurer-Norton Provision 


Brand Company 


Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 


vw 
Liberty Partridge 
Bell Brand PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 









































foods of Unmatched Quality 


/ssKay “ 
TASTIEST! 


HAMS — BACON 
Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 


LARD oe SAUSAGE such fine flavor—they are always in favor 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. Ginehna Gina 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. New York Representative: M. C. Brand, 410 W. 14th 8. 
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Adler Company, 

Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
American Can Co 

American Soya Products Corp 
Arbogast & Bastian Co 

Armour and Company 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 


a a eee ere 
Basic Vegetable Products Co......... 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co 

Best & Donovan 

Brand Bros., Inc 

Brecht Corporation, The 

Bristol Company 

EE ER TREES, ee 
Burbank Corporation 

Burnette, C. 

Burning Brand Co 


Cahn, Fred C 

Callahan & Co., A. P 

Calvert Machine Co 

Celotex Company 

Chevrolet Motor Co 

Chili Products Corp., Ltd 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... 
Columbus Packing Co 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc 
Container Corporation 
Continental Can Co 

Crane Co. 

Crescent Mfg. Co 

Cudahy Packing Co., Inc 


Daniels Mfg. Co 

Darling & Company 

Dexter Folder Co 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co 

Dold Packing Co., Jacob 

Dry-Zero Corporation 

Du Pont Cellophane Co 

Bue Ween Ge. GC. B.ccccsccccacs 


Early & Moor, Inc 
Electric Wheel Co 
Everhot Mfg. Co 


Felin & Co., John J 

Forbes, Jas. H., Tea & Coffee Co 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co 
Frick Co., Inc 


General Electric Co 
General Motors Truck Co 
Globe Co., The 

Graybill & Stephenson 








*Advertisement appears every other week. 
tEvery fourth week. 
*TOnce a month. 








Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co 
Griffith Laboratories 


Halsted & Co., E. S 

Ham Boiler Corporation 
Hammond Co., The G. 

Heekin Can Co., The 
Henschien, H. Peter 

Hormel & Co., Geo. A 
Hottmann Machine Co 
Hubbard, J. W. 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corp 


ons + @ 


en + 


Illinois Steel Co 

Independent Casing Co 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co 
International Harvester Co 
International Salt Company 


Jackle, Geo. H 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co........ 


Kahn's Sons Co., 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 
Kennett-Murray & Co 

Kingan & Co 

Krey Packing Co 


Legg, A. C. Packing Co 
Levi & Co., Berth 
Levi & Co., Harry 
Link-Belt Co, 


McMurray, L. H 

Mack Trucks, 

Massachusetts Importing Co 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J 
Meyer Packing Co., H. H 
Midland Paint & Varnish Co 
Mitts & Merrill 

Mongolia Importing Co., Inc 
Morrell & Co., John 

Moto Meter Gauge & Esq. Co 


Oppenheimer Casing Co 


Patent Casing Co 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co.First Cover 
Peerless Broom Brush Mills 

Pel-O-Cel Products Corp 

Peters Machinery Co 

Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co 

Powers Regulator Co 

Pressed Steel Tank Co 


Rath Packing Co., The 
Republic Steel Corp 
Rhinelander Paper Co 
Rogers, F. C 


Salzman Co., Inc., M. J 

Sarco Company, Inc 

Sausage Mfrs. Supply Co 

Sayer & Co., Ine 

Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co... 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Schwenger-Klein, Inc. 

Self-Locking Carton 

Shellabarger Grain Products Co 
Sheppard, Ben 

Smith, Brubaker & Egan 

Smith Paper Co., H. P 

Smith’s Sons Co., John E 

Sparks, H. L. & Co 

Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co.... 44 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Staley Sales Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange Co., Wm. J 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 32 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd 

Superior Packing Co 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Swift & Company 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co 
Theurer Wagon Works 
Transparent Package Co 


Trenton Mills, Inc 


United Cork Companies.............. 
United Dressed Beef Co 


Valatie Mills Corp 
Vilter Mfg. 

Visking Corporation 
Vogt & Sons, Inec., F. G 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 

Wepsco Steel Products Co 

West Carrollton Parchment Co 
Weston Trucking & For. Co 

Wicke, A, C. Mfg. Co 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co.. 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co 

Wilson & Co 

Wirk Garment Industries, Inc 
Worcester Salt Co 

Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp.... 
Wynantskill Mfg. Co 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co tT 
York Ice Mchy. Corp 22 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional chdnge er omission in 


the preparation of this index. 
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C.A. BURNETTE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


— Commission Slaughterers — 


Hogs—Cattle—Calves 


{ We Specialize in Straight 
Carloads of Dressed Hogs 


U. S. GOVT. INSPECTION 


THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. O. Ford B. L. Wright P. G. Gray Co, 
259 W. 14th St. 88 N. Delaware Av. 681 Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 

















9 


St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


D. A. Bell, Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadeiphia, Ps. © - miss 5} Baitimore, Md. 


Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
¥F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 























HORMEL 


Loteoleo} oi tele) s) 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 











“Reliable” Brand 
HAMS — BACON — LARD — SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE — BUTTER —EGGS—POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides—Hair—Digester Tankage 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, /ndianapolis Established 1845 


























NIAGARA BRAND 


BUFFALO— OMAHA — WICHITA 


oft HAMS & BACON 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 
&f) BEEF - PORK = SAUSAGE = PROVISIONS 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 








Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


43rd & 44th Streets Telephone 
Sect Ave. end Bans Bie NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4-2900 




















ia ee oe mcm WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 
15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 














Wilmington Provision Company] 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


























DAT IF NT dheiteasis Arbogast &Bastian Company 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
Hog Bung Ends WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
4 , CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
Sewed. Casings Beef Middles U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 


by the Pioneers Bladders 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 














THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 


PATENT Casing Company | Selected Sausage Casings 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 























TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS HARRY LEVI & CO. 
in Great Britain— Importers and Exporters of 


communicate with Sausage Casings 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 723 West Lake Street 
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Maintain Perrect Controt of Temperature 
Humidity and Circulation 


WITH THE 


> 


A REVOLVING 
m SMOKEHOUSE 


PATENTED 




















Uniform Smoke, 
Flavor, Color and Shrinkage 


A higher quality and more attractive color of meat is produced 
with the ANCO Revolving Smokehouse than can be obtained by 


any other method of smoking. The Revolving Smokehouse also 











saves space and labor. It is in daily operation in numerous plants 








of various sizes thru-out the United States. Write for full par- 








ticulars and estimate. 


10 FEATURES 


Best possible flavor. 8. Great convenience, loading or 
Great saving in shrinkage. unloading at any floor level, 
saving in trucking, use of 
elevators, and much labor. 
























Absolute uniform color. 


Capacity greatly increased. 
9. Surface moisture dried off in 


Smokehouse. 


aonmwww-= 
—- Pr F > 


Less floor space required. 

». Accurate control of processing 10. Produces better quality 
i. Easy inspection of meats smoked meats than any 
during operation. Stationary Smokehouse. 








THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Rastene Sone 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western fice: 


117 Liberty Street 111 Sutter Street 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Calif. 











ood News for 
Dealers—the way it's... 


Smoked a new way... in ovens. 
The improved flavor writes a new chapter 
in dried beef history. Delightfully tender 
.... with a rich, appetizing color. That's 
what it has meant to smoke Swift's 
Premium Dried Beef anew way..inovens. 








Molded in a new form. The! 


result ... it slices at a profit from 
end to end. No waste. The finer 
appearance gives it greater dis- 
play value. An all-year-around’ 
profitable item. 


Swift's Premium Dried Beef 





























